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Che Children’s Charter 


President Hoover's White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
Recognizing the Rights of the Child as the First Rights of Citizenship 
Pledges Itself to These Atms for the Children of America. 


a}OR EVERY CHILD spiritual 
By], and moral training to help him 
aij, to stand firm under the pressure 


6 Lof life. 





II. For every child understanding and 
the guarding of his personality as his most 
precious right. 


III. For every child a home and that 
love and security which a home provides; 
and for that child who must receive foster 
care, the nearest substitrte for his own 
home. 


IV. For every child full preparation for 
his birth, his mother receiving prenatal, 
natal, and postnatal care; and the estab- 
lishment of such protective measures as will 
make child-bearing safer. 


V. For every child health protection 
from birth through adolescence, including: 


periodical health examinations and, where, 
needed, care of specialists and hospital: 
treatment; regular dental examination ‘and’ 


care of the teeth; protective ind’ prev¢ ative 
measures against comm ©. °7o>. 47. ~eses: 


the insuring of pure fooc, pare milk, and, 


pure water. 


VI. For every child from birth through 
adolescence, promotion of health, includ- 
ing health instruction and a health pro- 
gram, wholesome physical and mental rec- 
reation, with teachers and leaders ad- 
equately trained. 


VII. For every child a dwelling place 
safe, sanitary, and wholesome, with reason- 
able provisions for privacy, free from con- 
ditions which tend to thwart his develop- 
ment; and a home environment harmo- 
nious and enriching. 


VIII. 
safe from hazards, 
equipped, lighted, and ventilated.. -For 
younger children nursery schools and 
kindergartens to supplement home care. 


For every child a school which is 
sanitary, properly 


IX. For every child a community 
which recognizes and plans for his needs, 
protects him against physical dangers, 
fiorak hazards, and disease: provides him 
with*safe. and wholesome places for play 
and, recreatign; and makes provision for 
his: culturagi and sccial seeds. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Even 

Tom’s Teacher 
Marvelled at @ 
His Skill in 


(4 


Playing the “ 


Harmonica 


AN D yet a short time agoTom 
was the despair of his teacher. 
His “ear” was so poor he could 
not carry a tune and he had no 
interest at all in his music—in 


¥ 





fact, hardly knew one note from 
another. But one day his teacher 
read that in many schools all 
over America other teachers 
were getting surprising results 
with backward children by inter- 
esting them in* the harmonica. 
So Tom’s teacher sent for 
particulars. 


She found that not only could 
she obtain absolutely FREE an 
illustrated Instruction Book on 


What John Philip Sousa 
says about the Harmonica 


“I am a great advocate of the harmonica,” 
says this famous bandmaster, “‘and especially 
endorse the Harmonica bands. Many boys 
and girls who are now learning music on the 
harmonica will step into great sym- 
phony orchestras and bands of our country 
some day.” 


In thousands of schools and other organiza- 
tions, Harmonica orchestras and bands are 
being formed. A special booklet giving details 
and directions will be sent free to educators 
and those in authority. 


been playing only a month 
need Bc be Sreaid 4 show she 
is just a beginner.” 

And Edna C. Holt, of Geneva, 
Ohio, says: “I never saw any- 
thing like the enthusiasm 
shown by m pupils over their 
harmonica class.’ 


Harmonica Instruction 
Simple 


Harmonica instruction is simple 








and resultsrapid. With the aid 





harmonica playing for every boy 
and girl in her eae, but she 
alsoreceived a detailed booklet which gave practical 
suggestions and helps for group instructions on 
the harmonica. 


Harmonica Simplifies Fundamentals 


of Music 


Every boy and girlloves the harmonica. So easily 
and so quickly can they master it that, without 
consciousness of it, they rapidly acquire a thor- 
ough grounding in the fundamentals of music. 

Once the desire to play is aroused in the individ- 
ual boy or girl, the next step is the formation of 
bands or orchestras. It has been found repeatedly 
that even pupils who are generally unruly and 
backward in their formal studies are attracted to 
school, when other means fail, through member- 
ship in a harmonica band. 


3 Fascinates All Children 


Mr. Philip Gordon, Director of Music, South Side 
High School, Newark, N. J., says, “The Harmonica 
band can be made the most useful musical organi- 
zation in any school. It will attract more pupils. 
The boy with the changing voice need not fear 
that he will crack on high notes. The girl who has 


of the Free Instruction Book, 
the player is able to run the scale with a few min- 
utes’ practice and play the simple melodies in 


the book. 


Toenable teachers to study the resultsof harmonica 
group work in many schools, a thorough treatment 
of the subject has been prepared in the form of a 
Brochure entitled 
“The Harmonica 
as an Important 
Factor in Modern 
Education.” Fur- 
nished without 
cost upon request, 


Mail coupon below. 





| M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 130-a 
| 114 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 
| - Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important Factor 
| in Modern Education.” 
| (0 An Instruction Book “How to Play the Harmonica.” 
I 
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UP - TO - DATE - Practical - Inspiring 


McKitrick & The ideal of thousands of teachers has 

West’s been accomplished in this two-year course 
—the blending of thorough instruction in 

English grammatical correctness with stimulating 

Composition practice in creative expression. It unites 
the practical with the inspirational. 


The new and the accepted in science— 
Hunter & ; : ' ; 
Whitman’ combined in a text which cultivates in pupils 
ee a problem-solving attitude and supplies a 
Problems in variety of devices which will enable the 
General Science teacher to enrich the science program. 








American Book Company 


330 E. 22d Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















Just Ready! 


ART APPRECIATION TEXT BOOKS 
A New Ideain School Art 


By Cora Elder Stafford, A.M. (Columbia), Director of Art, State Teachers’ 
College, Denton, Texas, and Pearl Rucker, Supervisor of Art, Houston, Texas. 
Part I—My Brownie Art Book Part V—My Wonderland Art Book 


Part II—My Rainbow Art Book Part VI—My Jungle Art Book 
Part III—My Indian Art Book Part ViI—The Round Table Art Book 


Part IV—My Pinocchio Art Book Part VIII—In Preparation 
Here is a series of art books that are children’s books from which we believe the children can 
learn some of the basic principles of art: 

1. Each project is so presented that the art quality is made apparent to the learner. 

2. The principles of color harmony are taught, rather than a discussion of color theory. 

3. Each book presents a plan for the study of some of the great masterpieces in such a way 
that the fundamental principles that make the masterpieces great are pointed out. 

4. The exercises that require child activity are so presented that basic art principles are 
apparent and the exercises are so simple that the child himself can at least approximate 
the perfection of the illustration. 

These books do not offer drawings to copy, but suggestions that will inspire the pupils to do 
original thinking and original work. 


Write for further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Educational Department 
2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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Quickest 
And Shortest 
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DETROIT 


LEAVE KANSAS CITY-_-_-__----_----- 5:45 night 
ARRIVE DETROIT (Central Time) ___.12:45 noon 
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The shortest and most direct route between Kansas conan eee — 
City and Detroit is via Hannibal, the route of the lounge room for women . . : 
“Central States Limited,’’ the only thru train and the ee ae ae are fi] 
only thru service between these two gr eat cities of the club smoking room .....-.-. ti 
Central States aeteerseee , eae car. Famous : 
. a me: ous © 
Westbound, “Central States Limited” leaves Detroit a a « r 
11:30 pm (Eastern Time). Arrives Kansas City 5:45 pm. Wabash Ticket Office, ¥ 
721 Walnut St. i 
WABASH Of | 
MAin 3174 MAin 5840 
—-~SERVinG Btncetess~— % z HINE 





Division Passenger Agent 
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At last- - 


A literature series compiled expressly for 
junior-high-school pupils 


JUNIOR LITERATURE 


BOOK I BOOK II 
(Grade 7) (Grade 8) 
$1.24 $1.24 
LEONARD AND MOorFrettT 
BOOK III 
(Grade 9) 
$1.48 


LEONARD, MoFFETT, AND Moe 


YELECTIONS gleaned from the world’s rich 
S store. Compiled with ever-present recognition 
of the young student’s interests, plus his ca- 


pacity for enjoyment and appreciation. 





Continue the primary number work begun with 
Bapanes & BaADANES 


A CHILD’S NUMBER PRIMER 


by using 
A CHILD’S SECOND NUMBER BOOK 
The new book of the series 

T DEVELOPS in the child’s mind clear number 

concepts from 1 to 100, teaches him to add and 

subtract numbers within the range of 100, and 
shows him how to apply this knowledge to real 
life-situations. 


Mastery through effective motivation 
WORKBOOK 


to accompany N1ipa 
DAWN OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Niva & STONE 
Utilizes the work-and-test method in bridging 
the gap between story-book form of history and 
the more formal chronological study. For inter- 


mediate grades. 
-48 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 




















NATURE STUDY-HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


by 
ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 


A series of texts and workbooks which con- 
siders the child’s viewpoint. The lessons fit 
the needs and interests of the children in 
the several grades of the elementary and 
junior high schools. 

This series aids the teacher by furnishing 
material which is ready for use. The work- 
books provide’ directed seatwork based upon 
the textbook. 

There is a teacher’s manual for grades 1 and 
2, a pupil’s text and workbook for each 
grade 3 to 6 inclusive, and a _ textbook, 
“Science for Junior High School’, for the 
upper grades. 


Ask for Descriptive Literature. . 


McKnight and McKnight, Publishers 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Whitcomb-Beveridge-Townsend 
inspiring books for the primary grades, 
will go far toward conserving bodily 
vigor in the child. 

Up to the minute in material and 
method, these readers teach children what 
to do in the cause of their own health, 
when to do it, and where. 

Simple stories, plays, songs, demon- 
strations, and bright pictures, impress the 
principles of daily hygienic living, and 
they do so in a way so attractive that 
the child takes pleasure in the lessons 
prescribed, and in acting upon them. 

THE SERIES 
My Health Habits—Book One $0.80 


My Health Habits—Book Two .88 
My Health Habits—Book Three .96 


FOR TEACHERS 
Our Health Habits. Whitcomb-Bever- 
idge-Townsend $2 


Send for Health Chart with full 
description of books. 
RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. A-136) 
New York Chicago 

















What is Life without Health? 
MY HEALTH HABITS 





San Francisce 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So, Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
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WINSTON 








. 


A MARVELOUS BIRD 


is the Pelican 
a 
gregarious 
piscivorous 
natatorial 
with a 
distensible gular pouch 


At least, that’s what it is in some 
dictionaries. Not, of course, in 


WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


with its simplified definitions, easily 
) understood even by young pupils. 
Editions for all school needs. 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2.) 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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THE OPEN DOOR 
LANGUAGE 


BOOKS 


by 
SCOTT, CONGDON, PEET AND FRAZEE 
since their publication in 1928 
have been adopted 
by 
Seven States 
NORTH CAROLINA 
LOUISIANA 
OKLAHOMA 
ARIZONA 
ALABAMA 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
; by such cities as 
Milwaukee, Seattle, Syracuse, 
Louisville, Birmingham, 
and by 
thousands of other cities, towns, and 
schools. 
Even a brief examination of the books will 
reveal ample reason for this unparalleled 
success. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 


5 3 SCHOOL FUND 
AWARDS... 


How to.Help Your School 
Win One 


$1425 in cash . . . to be given to 
schools in children’s flower contest 


Tuts is the advance an- 
nouncement of a most unusual 
event—the National Flower 
Appreciation Contest, to be 
held between February 14 and 
April 15, under auspices of the 
Society of American Florists. 

Strictly educational in 
nature, this contest will be lim- 
ited to school children. Its pur- 
pose is to develop in the youth 
of our nation a true love of 
flowers. 


Prizes for Students 


and Schools 


The Contest is built around an 
interesting puzzle-and-paint 
booklet, which will make ideal 
classroom ‘‘busy work.’’ 
Twenty-five flowers are shown 
in full color, with useful data 
on each. 1603 cash prizes total- 
ing $8,000, will go to the win- 
ning students. 

And in addition, the schools 
attended by the 53 major prize- 
winners willeach receive a spe- 
cial cash award of $25 to $100 
for their school funds. Thus 
your co-operation benefits not 
only the child, but also the 
school. Here are the awards: 
To School of Grand Prize 

Sess = — Se 
To School of Second Prize 

WE bneceaun é 0.00 00 50.00 

School of Third Prize 





cr 








To 
| er 
To School of First Prize 
Winner, each state, Dist. 
Columbia and Canada. 


25.00 


25.00 


If your local florist dis- 
plays this emblem, he 
can supply you with 











Fiower Appreciation 
Contest puzzle booklets. 


SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 


Society of American Florists, 
National Flower Appreciation Contest, 
136 E. Market St., Indianapolis. 

Ihave aclassof........... students. Please send par- 
ticulars of your forthcoming contest, and tell me how my 
school can win one of the special School Fund Awards. 
I teach the ......... Grade. 
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TTAS THE ASSOCIATED Indus- 
tries succeeded in establishing a 
doubt in the minds of the people of 
Missouri, particularly in the minds of 
the members of the Legislature, as to 
the soundness of the 
en recommendations of 
the State Survey 
Commission and the desirability of 
their adoption? If it has, then it has 
gained another victory and nothing 
will be done to relieve the farmer and 
the city property holder from the bur- 
den of taxes which have been so ex- 
cessive as to hinder education and 
destroy values, thus upsetting the 
whole economic machinery of our 
country. 

The doubt which these same agen- 
cies established in the minds of cer- 
tain politicians two years ago was re- 
sponsible for the vaccillation and de- 
lay which caused the last legislature 
not to deal with the tax question and 
later prevented a special session from 
considering the matter as it was vivid- 
ly set forth by the report of the State 
Survey Commission. 


Misrepresentation and distortion of 
the facts and unfair emphasis on total 
amounts were the methods used by 
the Associated Industries and their 
mouthpieces then. 


The study of the survey by the 
people and their consequent under- 
standing of the true import ‘of its 
findings, have, in the meantime, forced 
the Associated Industries and their 
agents to recognize, at least, such 
terms as ‘‘tax readjustment,’”’ ‘‘tax 





equalization’’ and ‘‘equalization of 
educational opportunity’’ which to- 
gether with the rehabilitation of our 
state institutions constitute the heart 
and center of the purposes of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. The aim 
of the A. I’s. is evidently to establish 
a doubt by counter proposals, by em- 
phasis on insignificant errors, by ques- 
tioning the authority of the Commis- 
sion to deal at all with so sacred an 
institution as our antiquated tax sys- 
tem, and by a continuation of em- 
phasis on the ‘‘vast sum of money’’ 
to be raised (though occasionally now 
they do admit that the ‘‘vast sum”? is 
not at all an additional tax but the 
amount which it is proposed to take 
off the shoulders of property and 
place on net incomes instead). 

Dr. Loeb’s articles which were writ- 
ten for and distributed by the Asso- 
ciated Industries constituted a metic- 
ulous search through the 1200 pages 
of the reports and a painstaking ex- 
amination of every word and figure 
for the purpose of discovering errors 
to be talked about. He found a few 
of these. But as a result of his ex- 
haustive study he followed the previ- 
ous endorsement made by the A. I’s. 
of the aims and purposes of the Com- 
mission as being worthy, laudable, and 
desirable. The means, however, by 
which these aims were to be arrived ~ 
at (again following the A. I.), he 
found were bad, totally bad—the worst 
feature being ‘shifting taxes to in- 
comes and the provisions for the 
equalization of educational opportu- 
nity. 
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But Dr. Loeb’s heart is right. . He 
does not denounce one means to a 
good end without proposing another. 
He suggests that we let the school 
tax alone and that we raise some $40,- 
000,000 by a bond issue for the pur- 
pose of taking care of our state in- 
stitutions.—It is our opinion that the 
people of Missouri will not vote such 
a bond to be paid, with interest, by 
the property which is now over-taxed. 
Dr. Loeb must know that the great- 
est item of relief is that to be found 
in shifting a part of the school tax 
from property which bears nearly the 
whole burden to incomes which now 
bear practically none of it but which 
get the benefit of public schools none 
the less. To propose, therefore such 
an alternative as increasing the prop- 
erty tax is equivalent to proposing 
that nothing at all be done. This pro- 
posal from one less trusted would dis- 
turb our confidence in its author’s sin- 
cerity. 

But he has contributed his part to- 
ward establishing a doubt. His wide 
and good reputation has been a most 
useful asset to the Associated Indus- 
tries, which at this time stands sorely 
in need of respectability. 

The Globe-Democrat has for sev- 
eral weeks also been strenuously en- 
gaged in the effort to befog the issue 
and to sickly it o’er by the pale cast 
of thought. In an editorial of full 
column length on Dec. 8th it tries to 
make its readers doubt the need of 
doing anything for the schools gen- 
erally by maintaining that Missouri 
ranks very high among the states in 
its expenditure for education. It as- 
serts that ‘‘according to the latest 
available figures of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, only ten states exceed 
Missouri in the total amounts spent 
for education in 1928.’’ So far as total 
amounts are concerned, this statement 


is correct, but totals do not tell the 
story of distribution, nor do they give 
an adequate or true picture of con- 
ditions. The amount spent per pupil 
in average daily attendance tells not 
what is being done grossly, but what 
is being done for each child, which 
is the vital thing. Had the Globe- 
Democrat used these figures, their 
statement would have been: 

‘* According to the latest available 
figures from the Office of the U. 
S. Commissioner of Education only 
thirty-five states exceed Missouri in 
the amounts spent for education per 
child in average daily attendance in 
1928.’’ But the Globe-Democrat is 
widely read and its statement of a 
part truth will have an influence in 
establishing a doubt. 

Continuing, this same editorial uses 
the gross figures from the U. S. Com- 
missioner’s report to bolster up its 
point of view with reference to Mis- 
souri’s contribution toward education 
as a State, that is, out of the State 
treasury. Its statement that only 
twelve states are contributing more 
to public schools than Missouri is 
wrong even for gross figures. There 
are twenty such states. But on the 
significant basis of average daily at- 
tendance, the true statement would be 
that thirty-seven states contribute 
more to each child’s education than 
does Missouri. 

These figures are based on state- 
ments in the same bulletin referred 
to above and are available, notwith- 
standing the fact that the G. D. quotes 
its figures as being the latest avail- 
able. But the big business of the op- 
ponents of the adoption of the recom 
mendations of the Survey Commis- 
sion’s Report is to establish doubts. 
The Globe-Democrat is making its 
contribution to this end, becoming al- 
most frantic in its efforts. 
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py AMES, THE CLASSICAL ex- 
ample of indecision, irresolution 
and hesitation, represents that char- 
acteristic of the human race upon 
WE NEED A which the Associated 
LITTLE F AITH L2dustries and others 
of the defeatist crowd 
depend for the accomplishment of 
their aims. If they can get Missouri 
in Hamlet’s state of mind as this leg- 
islafure meets, the State has lost the 
greatest opportunity for advancement 
it has had in this century. 

Shall we whine, 

‘‘Bear the ills we have rather than 

flee to others that we know not of?”’ 
Do we prefer to 

‘‘Swet and grunt under a weary 

life??? 

Will we allow 

‘“‘The native hue of resolution to be 

sicklied o’er by the pale cast of 

thought’’? 
So that 

‘‘Kinterprises of great pith and mo- 

ment with this regard their courses 

turn awry and lose the name of 
action’’? 

This is the attitude of thought the 
Associated Industries hopes to estab- 
lish in the minds of the people and 
legislative members. Their whole hope 
of success is predicated on breaking 
down confidence in the report and on 
the seeds of doubt which they are so 
skilfully sowing. 

If we cannot accept as authortative, 
competent, and honest, the findings of 
these men who have unselfishly de- 


voted more than a year of their time 
to the problem, who called to their 
counsel the best authorities of the 
country, who have after mature de- 
liberation reached their findings and 
reiterated their belief in their recom- 
mendations—then whom can we trust 
and when can we move forward? 

A citizenry that will believe neither 
its own judgment, nor that of its most 
worthy leaders to the point of acting 
upon it, is certainly in a hopeless con- 
dition. 


HE CONVENTION of the Divi- 
sion of Superintendence of the N. 
K. A. meets in Detroit February 22- 
27. From past observation we esti- 
2's a0 mate that 150 or 200 
Missouri school-men and 
TOGETHER women will attend this 
meeting. The Wabash Railroad, which 
has a direct line from ‘St. Louis to 
Detroit, is arranging to haul most of 
these. Because of its having the most 
direct route it has been designated as 
the official road to this meeting by the 
State Director of the N. E. A. in the 
hope that enough patronage would be 
offered to justify that road in offering 
to Missouri teachers a special train. 
If you contemplate attendance at this 
Convention, take the matter up with 
your agent and investigate the route 
via the Wabash through St. Louis. 
There are social and professional ad- 
vantages in our all going together. 
More detailed description of the time, 
equipment, ete., will be given in the 
February issue. 
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—LEST WE FORGET— 


J. A. Whiteford 


HE MISSOURI State Teachers As- 

sociation, according to its Constitu- 

tion, was established to advance the 
ideals and standards of the teaching pro- 
fession and to promote the educational 
welfare of the state, and is committed to 
the support of the laws of the state and 
the nation. Teachers are classed by the 
United States government as Federal em- 
ployees and, as such, are exempt from fed- 
eral income taxes. 

Our state and local schools are under 
the control of the state government and 
the laws thereof. Every school official 
from the state superintendent to members 
of boards of rural schools are required to 
take an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States and the laws of the 
state, God being a witness to this oath. 

In his farewell address, George Wash- 
ington asked the question: 

‘‘Where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of re- 
ligious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments of investigation in 
courts of justice . 

‘*National morality ean hardly prevail 
in exclusion of religious principles.’’ 


Lest it may be thought that the writer 
is an alarmist, one needs but to refer to 
the daily papers and current magazines to 
find such statements as the following: 
“Insidious attacks on American institu- 
tions have been going on in this country 
for some time of which the general public 
is little aware. Certain college profes- 
sors, parlor socialists and kindred radical 
groups have been striking at the home, 
the state and the nation, seeking to under- 
mine the very foundation on which civi- 
lization is based. 


‘In some higher institutions of learn- 
ing, there exists an egotistical, conceited 
group that defies God, and despises the 
opinions of men of the past and present. 
They preach a modernistic conception of 
the universe; that man is an animal only; 
that wrong-doing should be treated bio- 
logically; that the Ten Commandments 
have no place in society; that all preach- 
ing except for the present life is in vain; 
that there is no God. It follows we have 
no need for religion; nothing is sacred 


or holy, no family obligation; while trial 
marriages and kindred radicalism are ad- 
vocated, ad nauseam.” 

Recently a widely advertised speaker 
said in a Kansas City pulpit: ‘‘The Rus- 
sians teach the children that Religion is 
the opium of the people. There is no 
God. No Christ.’’ 

To the surprise of an audience of some 
10,000 teachers, the first speaker on the 
program of the Kansas City Teachers As- 
sociation, November 13, preached this 
same doctrine with an attack on what in 
the past has been held sacred. 

Listed as one of the ‘‘Who’s Who’’ 
speakers on the program and as repre- 
senting an institution of high standing in 
the East, the speaker violated every prin- 
ciple of professional ethics known to the 
Association. The learning of the past 
he classified as so much ‘‘junk’’. He men- 
tioned the advancement that has been 
made in scientific knowledge, and followed 
this announcement by the statement that 
“We now know there is no God and no 
future life.’’ Just who the “we’’ in this 
statement included, he did not say, but 
the audience was quick to decide that the 
argument was sound and nothing more. 
However, many remarked that Psalms 
XTV :I was apropos to the occasion. 

The logical conclusion from such teach- 
ing is to abolish the faith of our fathers; 
uproot all religion ; banish God; tear down 
every altar; wipe out the home; pull 
down the Stars and Stripes, and substi- 
tute the red flag; abolish the oath of 
office; remove fraternal emblems, and 
cease to sing, ‘‘Our fathers’ God to Thee, 
Author of liberty.” 

It is a well known fact that atheism 
and anarchy are synonymous terms. Rus- 
sia’s condition today may be traced to the 
spread of these doctrines, yet the leaders 
in Russia imbibed these doctrines in this 
country. 

At the conclusion of the talk there was 
the usual hand clapping and no protest, 
thus leaving the speaker to conclude that 
he was placed on the approved list. 

At the meeting of the Assembly of 
Delegates (made up of some four hundred 
members from all sections of the state) 
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Friday morning, the writer introduced the 
following resolution and moved its adop- 
tion: “The Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation stands squarely on the laws of 
the state and the nation and the Consti- 
tution thereof, and we resent and deplore 
the atheistic and sacrilegious statements 
made before the Association Thursday 
morning.”’ 

In the audience that heard the address 
were numerous young teachers, many of 
whom attended the Association for the 
first time. This speaker had been invited 
by the officials and he had been warned 
not to preach radicalism. His services cost 
the Association $450, and were paid for 
out of the meager earnings of the rank 
and file of the teachers. Since no pro- 
test was offered, what conclusion were 
these teachers to draw? How many 
poisoned minds returned to their posts of 
duty as a result of this address? 

The Kansas City papers made mention 
of this address so that the speaker was 
well advertised. 

The same man had uttered like state- 
ments before a Saint Louis audience on 
Monday night preceding, and the news- 
papers printed what was said, but added 
the information that the audience ex- 
pressed disapproval. Since no protest 
was offered at the Kansas City Conven- 
tion, this man may so report to prospec- 
tive audiences, and in this way continue 
to spread his harmful doctrines to other 
communities. 

My resolution was laid on the table on 
the theory that its passage would adver- 
tise this speaker, who seemed to have no 
supporter. I disagree with the action 
taken by the Assembly of Delegates, which 
body should voice the policies of the 





teachers of the state. The publie will not 
approve our silence when we realize the 
outcomes of such teachings. 

It may be argued that there are two 
sides to the question, and that we should 
hear both sides. If this is to be the 
policy of the Association, then along with 
atheism, we should discuss with equan- 
imity such questions an pantheism, ascet- 
icism, Mormonism, nihilism, bootlegism, 
TI. W. W. ism, and other isms that infect 
the publie mind. 

My contention is that such topies have 
no place on the program of our Associa- 
tion, and may well be left to those who 
delight in eccentricities. Teachers may 
retain an open mind without being in- 
fested with a bunch of erratie sour bugs 
who exude their poison gas wherever they 
may go. The opening address of the 
Kansas City Association would have been 
fitting of an open session of the Soviet. 

The one redeeming feature of the pro- 
gram was the singing of the last stanza of 
‘*America, the Beautiful”. following this, 
the most inopportune address ever given 
in the history of the Association. The 
singing seemed to come as a fitting re- 
buke to the sacrilegious utterances of the 
speaker when, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, the audience arose and _ sang, 
‘“America, America, God shed His Grace 
on thee.’’ 

It is to be hoped that this will be the 
last of such propaganda to be spread be- 
fore the teachers of this state. . Should 
it be otherwise, the Association will read- 
ily be divided into two camps, the Amer- 
ican and the Russian. Heaven forbid. As 
for me and my house, we shall support 
those influences that have brought to this 
country the civilization that we have. 
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LIVING IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


*By Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. 


HAVE taken rather a broad subject 

this morning in attempting to set forth 

the contrast between the civilization 
of the age of say Abraham Lincoln and 
that of the year 1930. Before I begin the 
formal address, I would like to make one 
plea and that is you do not blame me for 
the changes which have taken place in the 
last seventy years. I find very frequently 
when I deal with subjects which are some- 
what controversial and arouse strong 
emotions, that the lecturer himself is 
blamed for the changes, for the progress 
which he describes. Well, this morning 
I shall feel that the progress of science 
and scientific thought in the last seventy- 
five years has had its bearing upon mod- 
ern life, but before I begin I want to dis- 
claim any personal responsibility for the 
development of science in these various 
fields. I have had nothing to do with the 
rise of modern Astronomy, or with the de- 
velopment of Biblical scholarship, or with 
the growth of modern industry, these 


things which have so thoroughly upset 
modern civilization and brought into be- 


ing an altogether new era. So don’t 
blame me for these types of advance in 
intellectual life and social living which 
have come about in the last seventy-five 
years. I shall not feel at all indignant 
about them. Get after the astronomer, 
the sociologist, the biologist and inventors, 
big business men and politicians, and so 
on, who have brought about these changes, 
but don’t blame me for them. But what 
you can blame me for is any inaccuracy 
or any inadequacy in describing these 
changes. I want to take full responsibil- 
ity for that. 

The way I will proceed this morning is 
very briefly to summarize a characteristic 
outlook of our civilization, as seen fifty 
to seventy-five years ago in the more im- 
portant aspects of our life and then con- 


trast that with what actually prevails to- 
day in the year 1930. I think that is, 
perhaps, the most effective way in which 
we can visualize what it really means to 
live in the twentieth century. 


In the first place, a general outlook upon 
Nature which prevailed back in the time 
of the Civil War. Well, man viewed the 
universe as essentially a very restricted 
unit. The earth was looked upon as the 
largest element, the sky but a few thou- 
sand miles distant. Relatively few heav- 
enly bodies—the earth the most important 
element in the entire cosmos. 

Then as to how the earth and man 
came to be as they are at the present time. 
we had a very definite theory of creation: 
—that God created the physical universe. 
ineluding man, some four thousand vears 
before Christ—at times verv specific in 
their location of this date being between 
Monday, October 23d and Friday. October 
28th, four thousand and four B. C. In 
that great creative week, God not only 
created the physical cosmos, the stars and 
suns, but also all forms of life that are 
on this particular planet, including man 
himself. 

As to man, there was an equally de- 
cisive and precise view. Man was not 
akin to the rest of the lower animals. He 
was a creation all apart by himself, made 
in the image of God, having no relation- 
ships to the rest of the animal world. 

As to the reason why man was upon 
the earth, there was equal assurance and 
dogmatism. Man was here upon earth 
not that he might enjoy this earth and 
have a more happy and decent life than 
had been open to previous generations. 
He was here and had been here from the 
very beginning in order that his immortal 
soul might be saved in the world to come. 
In other words, the purpose of life was to 
be saved in a future world and not to be 
more happy and decent and prosperous 
here upon this particular planet. 

As to how man was to be made into 
the good life, this guidance was not to be 
received from philosophers, scholars, psy- 
chologists and scientists, but rather in 
Holy Seriptures. In Holy Script you find 
the guidance—salvation, in other words, 
to the happy life to come. 

So we had very definite, complex ideas 
fifty to seventy-five years ago in regard 


* A stenographic report of an address delivered at the Kansas City Convention of the M. S. T. A., 


Nov. 18, 1930. Copy not read by author. 
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to the whole of the natural and physical 
universe of man. The idea the universe 
was a small and restricted unit in space, 
the earth the most important element in 
it; that all had been created some six 
thousand years ago in one great creative 
week; that man was an altogether differ- 
ent element of creation from the rest of 
organic life, stood apart by himself, he 
was uniquely created in the image of God; 
that the purpose of man’s life here upon 
this earth was to be saved in the world 
to come and not to be more happy, and 
decent and prosperous here; and, finally, 
guidance to the good life, namely the life 
that leads to salvation, was to be received 
not from educators, teachers, philosophers 
and scholars,—from men, in other words, 
who knew about man upon this earth— 
but rather from sacred scripture. This 
come. 

provided the guidance to the world to 

So much then for the world outlook 
which prevailed half a century ago, prior 
to the nineteenth century civilization. 

Then to take up the manner of life, the 
way in which we lived and acted at the 
time we closed the American Civil War. 
First, as to the economic life. At this 
time a great deal of our industry was 
still carried on by hand methods. Fac- 
tories, industries had begun here, par- 
ticularly the cotton and textile industries. 
Steel and iron were very slow in taking 
on factory methods. The railroad was in 
a very rudimentary fashion ; the telegraph, 
of the current sort had been established ; 
the telephone was yet to come. The fac- 
tories which were in existence were rel- 
atively small units—no great mass pro- 
duction existed. World trade was still 
embyronic. 

So economic life was highly rudi- 
mentary as over against ours of great 
mass production and mass trade. Had the 
handicraft economy; handicraft manu- 
facturing still dominating. Factories, the 
units small, and the economic life still 
rudimentary, dominated by the philosophy 
of absolute individualism. That is, 
“Everybody for himself, the devil take the 


‘hindmost.” That was the philosophy of 


the pioneer, individualism, which did so 
much to develop the country, but which 
at the present time is not so greatly 
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needed in the light of our present day 
conditions. 

So much for the economic life, which 
was relatively simple as compared to the 
present age. 

When you turn to polities, you find the 
political life still dominated by the town- 
ship psychology. The township concept of 
the early Cromwellian national period. 
Political life relatively simple. Had no 
great world or national problems of the 
contemporary type. The political prob- 
lems were still chiefly a matter of sort- 
ing and delivering mail in the local town- 
ship, and arrangements at the township 
center every week or so to hang horse 
thieves, the rounding up of stray cattle, 
repairing the town pump, putting new 
planks in a bridge across a stream—rela- 
tively simple types of political activity, a 
responsibility which could be handled by 
almost anyone sufficiently able physically 
to move about and sufficiently intelligent 
to keep out of the hospital or feeble- 
minded institutions. So that the responsi- 
bilities of political life were rudimentary 
and very simple, nothing like our present 
day problems of world polities and highly 
complex national, economic and. social 
issues which have to be dealt with through 
political activity. This made it possible 
for the mid-century ideas of democracy to 
flourish with great enthusiasm. There was 
no reason why almost anybody couldn’t 
participate in hanging a horse thief, or 
rounding up stray cattle, or in presiding 
at the local postoffice. It required quite 
a different type of intellect to help run 
down a horse thief, or repair a town pump 
to what is required today to decide 
whether we ought to cancel the war debts, 
whether we ought to take over control of 
public utilities, or whether we ought to 
devise methods of railroad valuation, what 
we ought to do about the coal mining 
situation, and otherwise, these great prob- 
lems of national and international polit- 
ical control. Quite a different thing from 
running down a horse thief or sorting mail 
once a week. 

Likewise in our political ideals, we had 
none of our present day knowledge about 
the intelligence of the population. We 
deemed every man of equal intelligence 
with everybody else; therefore, majority 
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rule would mean the rule of wisdom, in- 
telligence. We believed that everybody 
was equally interested in politics and 
everybody was equally fitted to hold office. 
In other words, that generally complex 
democratic theory which possessed a high 
degree of validity in the light of the prog- 
ress of scholarly knowledge and the type 
of learning and living which prevailed 
seventy-five years ago. 

Likewise our outlook upon the world. 
In the political field we were very inten- 
sively nationalistic. The national econom- 
ic system, which had been devised by 
Henry Clay and his supporters, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine our dominant foreign policy, 
all these things based upon a very recluse 
national outlook. Almost nothing of an 
international point of view except on the 
part of a few pacifists, who were beginning 
the international pacifist movement in the 
’50’s, the World Congress. But aside 
from these few individuals, regarded by 
the masses as essentially romantic, no in- 
ternational point of view. The same point 
of view prevailed in Europe. Ideas of 


isolation on the part of Great Britain, the 
nationalistic aspirations of Napoleon III, 


emancipation movements in Italy and 
Hungary, the policies of the Czars. In 
other words, nationalism was the domi- 
nant type of international outlook 
throughout the world. 

So the chief characteristics of our po- 
litical life fifty or seventy-five years ago 
were great simplicity in our economic 
problems and responsibilities; the capac- 
ity of almost anybody to carry out these 
political duties and responsibilities, the es- 
sential equality of all men in intelligence ; 
the notion everybody was equally inter- 
ested in political life, everybody was 
equally fitted to hold office, and then a 
very narrow nationalism in outlook upon 
the world. Practically no conception of 
the world after all as an international so- 
ciety and that no state can live unto it- 
self alone,—a narrow patriotic point of 
view, fraught with all sorts of dangers, 
war and disaster. 

In our social life, likewise, we were es- 
sentially primitive and rudimentary. The 
social life of the community, in the 
neighborhood—people outside of the local 
neighborhood looked upon as essentially 
strangers and by implication enemies; 


suspicious of strangers—lived essentially 
the community life. The state capital 
was further from the average commun- 
ity of seventy-five years ago with regard 
to the dissemination of news than Si- 
beria, South Africa or New Zealand are 
at the present time. Only a few months 
ago Admiral Byrd down at the South Pole 
was broadcasting information, so that 
within ten mintues from the time in which 
it was sent at the South Pole it was be- 
ing received at New York City. In other 
words, distance has practically vanished 
from the earth. But seventy-five years 
ago the state capital was further from the 
average community from the standpoint 
of intelligence and information than the 
South Pole is from Kansas City, Missouri 
at the present moment. So that the dom- 
inant type of life was that of the neigh- 
borhood and community. It was a local, 
isolated type of life. 

Our social institutions were looked upon 
as fixed and valid, never to be changed 
in fundamental outline. We believed such 
things as the state and family and school, 
our dominant types of institutions, were 
revealed by God, had reached a state cf 
more or less complete perfection, and 
were not to be in any way modified by the 
discoveries of mankind. 

So that in our social life the prevailing 
point of view was one of isolation, pro- 
vincialism, the community-neighborhood 
point of view, suspicion of outsiders, lack 
of appreciation and knowledge of what 
was going on in the rest of the world, and 
a general feeling of the fatality of things. 
That our institutions, in politics, in fam- 
ily life, in education, and so on, were rel- 
atively perfect, final, and revealed by 
God, and not to be eriticized by mankind. 

Then in education there was only a very 
slight degree of development as yet in 
the right of the masses to education. The 
democratic point of view had gained head- 
way among some of the more advanced 
educators, but had not in anyway been 
applied to society in general. In other 
words, democratic mass education as the 
right of the great majority of mankind 
had not in anyway been established. Edu- 
cation was looked upon as sort of a decla- 
ration for the lucky few, for the lucky 


(Continued on page 34) 
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NE OF THE OUTSTANDING charac- 
teristics of American education in the 
last decade is the need generally felt 

for the reorganization of the system of 
finance. On every hand there are indica- 
tions of the failure of the system of financ- 
ing public schools that has been in opera- 
tion from the beginning of our public 
school system. In every state which has 
not yet solved this problem there are vast 
areas in which the educational oppor- 
tunities offered boys and girls are upon a 
mere literacy level. In these communities 
the educational level falls far short of the 
average American level of education, or 
even of the level of education provided in 
communities of average wealth. The con- 
trast between the education offered in these 
communities and that offered in the abler 
communities in the states is so great as to 
be almost unbelievable. 

This is a situation which can no longer 
be glossed over. Attempts to submerge it 
at one point would cause the problem to 
arise at another. It is tied up with the 
inadequacy of the machinery of local gov- 
ernment, with farm relief, and with social 
problems. At the other end of the scale 
we find administrators of state universities, 
looking to other sources than to taxation 
for funds with which to support that 
program of higher education which was an 
ideal of all of the newer states; turning 
too often to the temptation of retrench- 
ment in these very ideals themselves be- 
cause of the failure of the state, through 
the agency of a worn-out system of taxa- 
tion, to provide the comparatively limited 
funds necessary to support adequately a 
university far superior to any state uni- 
versity now in existence. 

Every state that has not taken sig- 
nificant steps to revamp its financial system 
is facing these critical problems. They 
eannot be solved by a mere shifting about 
of funds. They cannot be solved by a 
reduction of expenditures, and if they 
could, a social order of rapidly increasing 
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THE FINANCING OF AMERICAN-LEVEL 
SCHOOLS 


By Paul R. Mort, Director of the School of Education and Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


complexity should not be tempted to ac- 
cept such a solution. They cannot be 
solved by compromising the ideals of those 
who set up our school system, nor should 
those who find through such compromise 
an alleviation of some of their difficulties 
permit their immediate worries to allow 
such compromise. 

This is a time when workers in all fields 
of public education, workers in every 
aspect of local government, workers in 
every aspect of state government other 
than education, must bring themselves to 
the one and only fundamental solution of 
these conditions,—a reorganization of the 
system of financing government which will 
make available through a more adequate 
taxing system funds which are economical- 
ly available in abundance. 

We need not tolerate for any of the 
boys and girls in the state educational 
conditions which communities of average 
ability would not tolerate for their boys 
and girls. We need not tolerate restricted 
budgets for our higher education institu- 
tions at a time when the principle of state 
support for adequate higher education de- 
mands so little as it does today. The ex- 
perience of those states which have serious- 
ly attacked this problem as a problem of 
social engineering indicates that while the 
present system does not call for toleration, 
it does not, likewise, call for mere tempo- 
rary alleviation. It calls for a funda- 
mental and far-reaching revamping of our 
whole system of support of state and local 
government. 

It is perhaps a natural result that that 
branch of state and local government 
which is almost equal in its cost to all 
other state and local governments com- 
bined should be the first to analyse the 
difficulties involved and therefore the first 
to propose ways and means for the reor- 
ganization of the financial system. Through 
the vast amount of research in this field 
during the period of the last decade, the 
field of education today has a clear-cut un- 
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derstanding of the relationship of the state 
and the locality to its finances. It under- 
stands the principles underlying the fi- 
nancing of education and the demands of 
these principles upon the state and upon 
the locality. It can today, by exact 
methods, point out the type of program 
below which no community should be al- 
lowed to go and can lay out clearly and 
definitely the responsibility of the state 
and every locality for such a program of 
education. 


The very fact that education represents 
so large a part of state and local govern- 
ment makes an adequate system of financ- 
ing the public schools a possible vehicle for 
such a reorganization of the financing of 
state and local government as will not only 
have a salutary effect upon public educa- 
tion itself, but upon all government, state 
and local. The report of the Kansas Tax 


Code Commission, submitted to the Gov- 
ernor in December, 1929, bears this out. 
After studying the possible new indices by 
which the ability to pay taxes by various 
individuals in the state could be better 
measured, this commission found itself in 


a position where it was desirable to shift 
the burden to the extent of $8,000,000 from 
property as an index to other indices of 
ability to pay. In seeking a vehicle for 
making this tax shift without the danger 
of failure to obtain the very relief for 
which they were working, this Commission 
was at a loss until it turned to the pro- 
posal for the refinancing of the public 
school system made by the Kansas School 
Code Commission in its report of October, 
1928. Referring to the school financing 
plan, the Tax Code Commission makes the 
following statement: 

“*An allocation of the revenue from the 
proposed new sources of revenue—the 
gross production tax, income tax, and sales 
tax if adopted—to the school code plan 
accomplishes two objects: It will finance 
the (school) code plan to whatever extent 
revenue is produced; and it assures, what 
in the Commission’s judgment is a vital 
matter, that the new revenues will not be 
an added tax burden. 


‘This matter of the allocation of new 
revenue is difficult without the school code 
plan. The only other use that the Com- 


mission sees for the proposed new revenue 
is to allocate it to the general fund of the 
state, and this does not offer any guaranty 
that it will not be an added tax upon the 
people.”’ 

This is a recognition of the fact that 
education alone, of all the branches of state 
and local government, has developed the 
techniques for a financial program which 
are usable as a vehicle for solving one of 
the outstanding problems which state gov 
ernment faces at the present critical time. 
The principles underlying the financing of 
public education are two in number. They 
may be called the principle of the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity and the ef- 
ficiency principle. 

The principle of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity demands that the state 
shall define a satisfactory program of 
education below which no community in 
the state shall be permitted to go. It then 
follows that the state must provide a system 
of financing this program of education, 
either from state sources or from a com- 
bination of state and local sources so de- 
vised that the burden of the minimum 
program shall fall upon the people in all 
localities according to their taxpaying 
ability. In this principle will be noted 
both the promise of adequate educational 
opportunities for boys and girls and the 
trend toward equity in taxation. 

The efficiency principle demands that 
the burden of supporting the minimum 
program of education and supporting the 
other usual governmental functions al- 
located to localities be financed in such a 
manner that the tax sources from which 
local initiative must derive its support 
shall not be required to carry an unfair 
share of the cost of government. 

This principle is the resultant of two 
forces operating in our modern life. One 
of these is our regard for local self-govern- 
ment which places the greater part of the 
responsibility for the success of schools 
upon the localities, making the state, in 
the setting up of state-wide standards, a 
follower of progressive communities more 
than an innovator of new ideas. The 
second great force is the force of social 
change which places upon education, as 
well as upon other aspects of our life, a 
continual demand for adaptation. If edu- 
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cation is to serve the boys and girls of to- 
day as well as the education of yesterday 
served the present generation, it is obvious 
that the education which is given the boys 
and girls of today must be well suited to 
the social conditions under which they 
must live as was the education which the 
present generation received fitted to its 
needs. In other words, our minimum 
program of opportunities guaranteed to all 
boys and girls must be kept abreast of the 
times and the way must be paved largely 
by local school districts operating on their 
own initiative. 

In brief, the principle of equality of 
educational opportunity demands a financ- 
ing system which will give to every boy 
and girl in the state a satisfactory program 
of education without undue burden upon 
any group of citizens, and the principle of 
efficiency demands that conditions be made 
such as will favor the continued adaptation 
of this program to the changing needs of 
a dynamic social order. 

That we have far to go before these 
principles can be satisfied is easily seen 


I AM RESOLVED to be human, 
first, last and all the time—and a 
pedagogue only at teachers’ conven- 
tions. 
I AM RESOLVED to behave as well 
as I wish my children would—if 
possible. 
I AM RESOLVED to make my ap- 
pearance, my manner, my character 
count more with my children than 
books or buildings or tests or methods. 
I AM RESOLVED to hold fast to a 
portion of the faith in my children 
that God has in them—who has al- 
ready committed to their keeping the 
fate of the world. 
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from the fact that while in a large group 
of states the typical expenditure per ele- 
mentary classroom is around $1500 in com- 
munities of average wealth, there are many 
communities in these same states where the 
expenditures are less than $900 per ele- 
mentary classroom, where the teachers 
themselves are inadequately trained, have 
neither professional counsel or advice, nor 
adequate instructional materials and equip- 
ment. Furthermore, some districts can 
have a very desirable program with a very 
low tax rate, while others are forced to 
levy inordinately high rates in order to 
maintain the meagerest educational op- 
portunity. 

It is this denial of educational op- 
portunities to boys and girls to which 
American states must turn their attention. 
The backward schools of the state,—rural, 
village and city,—must be raised from a 
meagre literacy level to a level established 
by the unhandicapped communities as ef- 
fective and acceptable American-level edu- 


cation. 


I AM RESOLVED to hold fast to 
the faith in myself that God has in 
me—who has committed to me, in the 
children, the fate of the world. 
I AM RESOLVED to make my class- 
room the greatest socializing, de- 
mocratizing force in America, for on 
my clear thinking and right feeling 
depends that of my children and the 
nation. 
I AM RESOLVED to know the art 
of teaching, the matter of teaching, 
the greatness of teaching, and to make 
my teaching the most magical human 
chance in all of the world’s work.— 
Dallas Lore Sharp. 
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THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
DENVER, 1931 


Charles H. Williams, Secretary, W. F. E. A. 


HE WORLD FEDERATION of Edu- 

eation Associations will hold its 

Fourth Biennial Conference in Den- 
ver, Colorado, from July 27 to August 1, 
1931. Already plans are well under way 
for this meeting. A committee made up 
of prominent educators, officials and citi- 
zens of Denver and the State of Colorado 
has been appointed to take charge of all 
local arrangements for the meeting. An 
International Publicity Committee, headed 
by Miss Selma Borchardt of Washington, 
D. C., one of the members of the Board of 
Directors of the World Federation, has 
also been appointed and is at work. 

The World Federation is the outstand- 
ing international educational association 
in the world. Organized in San Francisco 
in the summer of 1923, it has had a rapid 
growth and at the present time has a mem- 
bership of over one hundred educational 
organizations, including in their member- 
ship more than half of the five million 
teachers of the world. Among the import- 
ant national organizations holding full 
membership are the National Education 
Association of the United States, Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland, National Union of Teach- 
ers of England and Wales, Japanese Edu- 
eation Association, Irish National Teach- 
ers’ Organization, Chinese National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Eduea- 
tion, Bund Entschiedener Schulreformer 
of Germany, All India Federation of 
Teachers’ Associations, Aundh State 
Teachers Association, National Federation 
of Teachers of the Philippine Islands, and 
the Malayan Teachers’ Association. Other 
associations holding full membership in 
the United States are the National Feder- 
ation of Modern Language Teachers, the 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
of’ the United States, and the National 
League of Teachers’ Associations. In ad- 


dition to the full members, eighty-three 
educational organizations also hold asso- 
ciate membership. Seventy-two are in the 
United States. 


Since its organization, the World Fed- 
eration has held three biennial confer- 
ences. The first of these was in the his- 
torical old city of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in the summer of 1925. A very large at- 
tendance was present from England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and continental Europe. The 
United States was also well represented, 
about four hundred teachers from this 
country being enrolled. The second meet- 
ing was held at Toronto, Canada, in the 
summer of 1927 in the beautiful buildings 
of the University of Toronto. A total of 
more than five thousand teachers were in 
attendan~e at this meeting, about a thou- 
sand of these being from the United 
States. The third conference, which was 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1929, was 
in some respects the most interesting of 
all because of its international setting in 
the world’s capital city and because of 
the cosmopolitan character of the meeting 
itself. Delegates were present not only 
from most European countries but from 
Ameria, Asia, and Africa as well, a total 
of fifty-eight countries being represented. 

The coming meeting at Denver should 
be the best attended and most inspiring 
of all. With the recent growth in the 
membership of the World Federation, with 
the splendid situation of the city of Den- 
ver itself, and with the hearty cooperation 
of the “eachers of Colorado and of the en- 
tire United States, success is assured. Del- 
egates will be present from every country 
of importance in the world. The occasion 
should be one of the most notable ones in 
the history of the world with respect to 
the progress of education and the promo- 
tion of international understanding and 
international friendship. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE WHITE HOUSE CON- 


FERENCE UPON CHILD HEALTH 
AND PROTECTION 


By E. F. Van Buskirk, Director Department of Natural Science, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


HE WHITE HOUSE CONFER- 

ENCE upon Child Health and Pro- 

tection was significant in the scope of 
the problems considered, in the careful 
presentation of facts regarding existing 
conditions, and in its recommendations for 
the continuation and amplification of child 
welfare activities. It is the third confer- 
ence of its kind, the first having been called 
in 1909 by Theodore Roosevelt and the 
second in 1919 by Woodrow Wilson. The 
activities of the 1930 conference might be 
looked upon as an extension of the work 
of the previous meetings. 

Before discussing the general nature of 
the proceedings of the conference it might 
be in order to say a few words regarding 
President Hoover’s interest in the meet- 
ings. Mr. Hoover was actively engaged in 
furthering child health and _ protection 
programs for many years before he became 
president. “In fact, he was president of the 
American Child Health Association, the 
largest private national organization in 
this field, and he was well-known among 
social work executives and health officials 
interested in the welfare of children. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s influence permeated all the 
meetings of the conference. This was part- 
ly due to his masterly presentation of the 
outstanding facts, principles and policies 
in the field of child health and protection 
which were contained in his address which 
opened the conference. 

The work of the conference consisted 
principally of critically considering the 
material which incorporated the reports of 
one hundred and seventy committees which 
had been at work during the past year and 
a half. Already one good sized volume 
from these findings has been published and 
it is quite likely that between 35 and 50 
others will be prepared. The conference 
was attended by experts in the field of 
education, health and social work from all 
parts of the United States, its territories 
and possessions. Besides President Hoover, 
two cabinet secretaries, Mr. Davis and Mr. 





Wilbur, actively participated in the meet- 
ings. 

The work of the conference was carried 
out under four principal heads. (1) 
medical care of children; (2) public health 
organization and administration; (3) 
health education and training; and (4) 
the handicapped child. There was first a 
general meeting which, as_ previously 
stated, was addressed by President Hoover. 
This was followed by two days of group 
meetings, sectional meetings being held in 
the mornings and afternoons. In addition, 
there were numerous breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner meetings as well. The final 
meeting was held on the morning of the 
fourth day at which time the major com- 
mittee chairmen made their reports which 
were adopted by the conference as a whole. 
Plans were made for the continuation of 
the work of the conference. 


The purpose of the conference was to 
sum up the best thinking regarding pro- 
grams in child health and protection. This 
naturally involved a scrutiny of existing 
conditions and many surveys were re- 
ported upon. These furnished the means 
of determining just how far we have ad- 
vanced in health work with children. Such 
surveys, also, furnish clues as to how exist- 
ing activities should be modified so as bet- 
ter to meet present and probable future 
needs. In other words, they point the way 
to the next steps that should be taken. 
Consequently a large part of the proced- 
ings was concerned with formulating for- 
ward-looking programs or recommenda- 
tions for future work. 


Although it is important that scientific 
findings and methods should be used in 
child health and protection, nevertheless 
this is not all that is needed. Of even more 
fundamental importance is the necessity of 
formulating a sound philosophy. This calls 
for the use of intelligence in determining 
policies and the wise selection of objectives 
and ideals, some of which not infrequently 
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conflict with each other. In this connec- 
tion, only the future will indicate to what 
extent the conference was successful. There 
were, however, reasons for believing that 
significant progress of this kind was made. 
In the first place, democratic ideals pre- 
vailed, the needs of all different types of 
children being considered. A phrase which 
was expressed at several meetings and 
which might be looked upon as a slogan 
was the need of providing for the adequate 
development not.only of 100% of the chil- 
dren but of 100% children—a program 
which would’ recognize the _ import- 
ance of physical, mental, social and 
moral growth. The need of having a well- 
rounded program which must be char- 
acterized by flexibility so as to meet the 
needs of individuals living in a changing 
world was stressed. Panaceas were con- 
spicuous by their absence. There seemed 
to be recognition of the fact that there can 
be no statie type of health and child pro- 
tection program, but that it must contain 
in it the possibilities for its own growth 
and development. 


The remainder of this report consists of 
quotations from various addresses and 


papers. From President Hoover’s address 
I have selected the following: 


‘‘Our country has a vast majority of 
competent mothers. I am not so sure of 
the majority of competent ‘fathers. But 
what we are concerned with here are things 
that are beyond her power. That is what 
Susie and John take on when out from 
under her watchful eye. She cannot count 
the bacteria in the milk; she cannot detect 
the typhoid which comes through the 
faucet, or the mumps that pass round the 
playground. She cannot individually con- 
trol the instruction of our schools or the 
setting up of community-wide remedy for 
the deficient and handicapped child. But 
she can insist upon officials who hold up 
standards of protection and service to her 
children—and one of your jobs is to de- 
fine these standards and tell her what they 
are. She can be trusted to put public of- 
ficials to the acid test of the infant mor- 
tality and service to children in the town— 
when you set some‘standard for her to go 
by. 


‘Looking at the situation from 
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‘‘These questions of child health and 
protection are a complicated problem re- 
quiring much learning and much action. 
And we need have great concern over this 
matter. Let no one believe that these are 
questions which should not stir a nation: 
that they are below the dignity of states- 
men or governments. If we could have but 
one generation of properly born, trained, 
educated, and healthy children, a thousand 
other problems of government would 
vanish. We would assure ourselves of 
healthier minds in more vigorous bodies, to 
direct the energies of our Nation to yet 
greater heights of achievement. Moreover, 
one good community nurse will save a 
dozen future policemen. 

‘*Statistics can well be used to give 
emphasis to our problem. One of your 
committees reports that out of 45,000,000 
children— 

35,000,000 are reasonably normal. 

6,000,000 are improperly nourished. 

1,000,000 have defective speech. 

1,000,000 have weak or damaged hearts. 

675,000 present behavior problems. 

450,000 are mentally retarded. 

382,000 have impaired hearing. 

18,000 are totally deaf. 

300,000 are crippled. 

50,000 are partially blind. 

14,000 are wholly blind. 

200,000 are delinquent. 

500,000 are dependent.’’ 
another 
angle, President Hoover said, 

‘From what we know of foreign coun- 
tries, I am convinced that we have a right 
to assume that we have a larger proportion 
of happy, normal children than any other 
country in the world. And also, on the 
bright side, your reports show that we 
have 1,500,000 especially gifted children. 
There lies the future leadership of the Na- 
tion if we devote ourselves to their guid- 
ance.’’ 

The following excerpt is taken from 
Secretary Wilbur’s address: 

‘*Life is a process that constantly pro- © 
gresses with increasing vigor up to a cer- 
tain point and then recedes at a diminished 
rate until we go ‘over the hill.” The most 
vital and valuable quality in the child is 
elasticity to meet the new and the unex- 
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peeted. Early rigidity of the human mind, 
unconsciously developed at times, leads to 
most of our mass habits and our mass 
follies. There is a menace in our mar- 
shalled athletics, in our dominated recrea- 
tions for all ages, our yelling sections and 
our over-evident coaches. There is too much 
seeking out of special performers and not 
enough play of personal juvenile leader- 
ship. . Team play is necessary, but the 
coercion of the crowd is to be fought 
against if we are to have safety and rea- 
sonable action in periods of strain. 

‘‘We need to fight the crystallizing ef- 
feet of habit upon all of our methods of 
dealing with the child and particularly 
with regard to the school curriculum, or 
with other procedures or methods of handl- 
ing large groups. The machinery of all our 
training program, of all sorts, for children, 
must move at a rapid rate, as rapid as does 
the rest of our civilization. 

‘One reason for this conference is to 
bring us to a common understanding as to 
where we are in our program for children. 
One of the most striking facts of life is the 
diversity of human material. More sig- 
nificant still, perhaps, is the need for the 
development of that diversity in order to 
safe-guard our civilization. While we more 
often think of the few outstanding geniuses 
of the race, we must remember that there 
are hundreds of thousands of individuals 
of preeminent ability in our population at 
all times. Many of these are serving us, 
but others, for lack of opportunity or lack 
of self-control or training, or because of 
bad habits, the use of drugs or other ul- 
terior influences, have been blinded.’’ 

By way of summary I can do no better 
than to quote, in part the recommenda- 
tions which were adopted at the last gen- 
eral meeting of the conference. 

‘1. Every child is entitled to be under- 
stood and all dealing with him should be 
based upon the fullest understanding of 
the child.’’ 

“*2. Every prospective mother should 
have suitable information, medical super- 
vision during the prenatal period, com- 
petent care at confinement. Every mother 
should have post-natal medical supervision 
for herself and child. 
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**3. Every child should receive peri- 
odical health examinations before and dur- 
ing the school period, including ado- 
lescence, by the family physician, or the 
school or other public physician, and such 
examination by specialists and such hos- 
pital care as its special needs may require. 

‘*4. Every child should have regular 
dental examination and care. 

‘*5. Every child should have instruc- 
tion in the schools in health and in safety 
from accidents, and every teacher should 
be trained in health programs. 

**6. Every child should be protected 
from communicable diseases to which he 
might be exposed at home, in school or at 
play, and protected from impure milk and 
food. 

**7. Every child should have proper 
sleeping rooms, diet, hours of sleep and 
play, and parents should receive expert in- 
formation as to the needs of children of 
various ages as to these questions. 

**8. Every child should attend a school 
which has proper seating, lighting, ventila- 
tion and sanitation. For younger children, 
kindergartens and nursery schools should 
be provided to supplement home care. 

‘9. The school should be so organized 
as to discover and develop the special 
abilities of each child, and should assist in 
vocational guidance, for children, like men, 
succeed by the use of their strongest 
qualities and special interests. 

**10. Every child should have some form 
of religious, moral and character training. 

**11. Every child has a right to a place 
to play with adequate facilities therefor. 

‘*12. With the expanding domain of the 
community’s responsibilities for children, 
there should be proper provision for the 
supervision of recreation and entertain- 
ment. 

**13. Every child should be protected 
against labor that stunts growth either 
physical or mental, that limits education, 
that deprives children of the right of com- 
radeship, of joy and play. 

**14. Every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled or otherwise handicapped should 
be given expert study and corrective 
treatment where there is the possibility of 
relief, and appropriate development or 
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training. Children with subnormal or ab- 
normal mental conditions should receive 
adequate study, protection, training and 
care. 

**15. Every waif and orphan in need 
must be supported. 

**16. Every child is entitled to the feel- 
ing that he has a home. The extension of 
the services in the community should sup- 
plement and not supplant parents.”’ 

In closing permit me to quote from an 
editorial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star on the last day of the conference: 

‘‘The White House conference ends to- 
day. It has succeeded in clearing the way 
for fundamental advances of objective 
knowledge in medicine, sociology and edu- 
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cation. Is it any exaggeration to say that 
compared to it in significance any session 
of Congress, trying to grapple subjectively 
with the problems of society and recogniz- 
ing only such problems as are on the sur- 
face, is a little thing in the Nation’s his- 
tory? Need one wonder at the high note 
that has come into the words of President 
Hoover and Mr. Wilbur. 

‘** “For life is our only real possession.’ 
Nothing that ever happens on earth has 


any permanent significance whatsover if it 
does not contribute to the increasing and 
enrichment of life. And no gathering in 
the Nation’s Capital has ever done so much, 
potentially, in both directions.’’ 
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By Nrxon WATERMAN. 


Oh, harken, you men who would bring true 
prosperity ! 

And harken, you women, who’d aid in the 
plan! 

Let us fashion our work in the deepest 
sincerity 

And build us our Nation as strong as we 
can. 

Oh, may we have learning, abundant and 
beautiful, 

That reason and justice may ever prevail; 

Let us lay our foundations in truth ir- 
refutable,— 

The larger the schoolhouse, the smaller the 





jail. 

In the youth of our land lies the bright 
hope of bettering 

The race and the Nation; let childhood be 
free 

From every estate that is dwarfing or fet- 
tering ; 

Tis the bend of the twig gives the slant to 
the tree. 

May our girls and our boys, while their 
lives are so shapable, 


Glad health and true happiness ever in- 
hale, 


While we hold in our thought this one 
truth inescapable,— 


The larger the schoolhouse, the smaller the 
jail. 


While young, innocent minds for the light 
are inquiring, 

Let us fill their surroundings with good- 
ness and grace; 

May we ever, with prayer and with pur- 
pose untiring, 

Build dreams that shine in the heart and 
the face. 

So shall youth be made glad, and the 
years of maturity 

Be rounded with wealth, nor shall error 
prevail 

If through learning we strengthen our 
bond of security ;— 

The larger the schoolhouse, the smaller the 
jail. 
—From San Francisco Public School 

Bulletin. 
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EAN WILLIAM F. RUSSELL of 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity in his annual report for the year 
ending June 30th, 1930 raises in his usual 
clear and stimulating style questions 
which should engross the attention of 
leaders in education everywhere. 

Apropro of a report made by a commit- 
tee of prominent educators on the ap- 
prisal of Horace Mann and Lincoln 
Schools which are connected with the 
Teachers College and which report sug- 
gests that sound educational theory de- 
veloped in the college should be demon- 
strated in the Horace Mann schools, Dean 
Russell states that the phrase ‘‘sound edu- 
cational theory’’ raises a question of pro- 
found difficulty and proceeds to state 
further some of the conflicting analyses 
of the problems of the American secon- 
dary school. In this discussion Dean Rus- 
sell summarizes the opinions of Sir 
Michael Sadler, Professor Thos. H. Briggs, 
Professor Paul Monroe and Professor 
George S. Counts. 

In this discussion he points out that 
Sadler in the Sachs Lectures delivered at 
Teachers College in March, 1930 expressed 
his approval of the American ideal of 
twelve years of schooling at public ex- 
pense available to the children of all of 
the people; but he defined the goal of high 
schools as the production of a relatively 
small highly trained élite advocating that 
the few be selected from all the people, 
rich or poor, favored or handicapped, by 
a system of progressive examinations. 
Edueation on the secondary level should 
therefore, according to Mr. Sadler, abolish 
all social and financial barriers by develop- 
ing a highly perfected system of selec- 
tion, and concentrate upon a small group 
of fine and able scholars from among 
which would come our élite. Dean Russell 
thinks the favorable reaction to this 
dicates that it struck a responsive chord 
in the thinking of many people. 
theory by way of editorial comment in- 
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Referring to the position taken by Pro- 
fessor Thos. H. Briggs in his Inglish Lee- 
ture at Harvard in January, 1930, the 
fundamental thesis of which was that edu- 
cation should be considered ‘“‘a long term 
investment by the state in order to make 
itself a better place in which to live and 
in which to make a living;’’ in which he 
concluded that ‘‘authorities have made no 
serious effort to formulate for secondary 
schools a curriculum which promises max- 
imum good to the supporting state ;’’ that 
**there has been no respectable achieve- 
ment even in the subjects offered in sec- 
ondary curriculums’’, and that ‘‘no effort 
has been made sufficient to establish in 
students the appreciation of the value of 
subjects in the curriculum such as to in- 
sure continued study either in higher 
schools or independently after compulsion 
ceases; Dean Russell comments as fol- 
lows: ‘‘It is an interesting commentary on 
the state of public mind that so scathing a 
denunciation of education should pass rel- 
atively unnoticed in the public press, to 
be hidden behind the barrage of criticism 
predicting the passing of the importance 
of the private schools, which held a less 
significant place in the argument.”’ 

Speaking of Paul Monroe’s beliefs, the 
Dean points out that Professor Monroe’s 
wide foreign experience has led him to 
believe that society has advanced to its 
present place by means of education but 
that secondary education of the cultural 
type is the cancer of society. Increasing 
numbers of graduates are content only 
with positions in the ‘‘ white collar jobs;’’ 
an army of disappointed ones has devel- 
oped into a discontented and unhappy 
educated ‘‘proletariat’’, producing a float- 
ing population which is becoming the 
source of sedition, revolution and unrest. 
Upon these ecasiderations, Professor Mon- 
roe would include the restriction of cul- 
tural secondary education and the estab- 
lishment of far more vocational and prac- 
tical education. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MISSOURI STATE SCHOOL ADMINIS. 


TRATIVE ASSOCIATION 
January 28 to 31 at the University of Missouri, Columbia. 


HE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL Meet- 

ing of the Missouri State School 

Administrative Association will be 
opened at 6:30 o’clock Wednesday eve- 
ning January 28th by a County Super- 
intendent’s banquet for the purpose of 
getting acquainted and establishing good 
fellowship. 

On Thursday morning a meeting in the 
auditorium of Jesse Hall will be addressed 
by Dean T. W. H. Irion of the School of 
Education; Superintendent W. M. West- 
brook, President of the Administrative 
Association, and Honorable C. M. Hirst, 
State Superintendent of Schools for Ark- 
ansas. The general topic for this meet- 
ing will be ‘‘A State School Building Pro- 
gram’’ and the addresses will be followed 
by a round table discussion. 

On Thursday noon, January 29th, a 
luncheon will be served for those inter- 
ested in the junior high school movement. 

On Thursday afternoon, two meetings 
will be held, one in the auditorium of 
Jesse Hall presided over by President W. 
M. Westbrook, the topic for which will be 
‘*Relations Between the Superintendent 
of Schools and Board of Education”. The 
address will be delivered by Superintend- 
ent M. R. Keyworth of Hamtramck, Mich- 
igan. This Michigan city, it will be re- 
membered, is the one which is entirely sur- 
rounded by Detroit. Its schools under the 
direction of Superintendent Keyworth 
have attracted nation-wide attention by 
their achievements in serving the people 
and in meeting their needs. Following 
the address Superintendent Keyworth 
will lead a round table discussion. 


At the same hour County Superintend- 
ents will hold a meeting in Room 230 of 
Jesse Hall with State Superintendent 
Chas. A. Lee presiding. Two addresses 
will feature this meeting, each address be- 
ing followed by a round table discussion. 
The first address will be State Superin- 
tendent C. M. Hirst of Arkansas on the 
subject of “A County Superintendent’s 
Place in the Development of a County Re- 
habilitation Program”. Mr. Frank J. 


Lowth, Principal of the Rock County Nor- 
mal School of Janesville, Wisconsin will 
address this meeting on ‘‘Improving 
Teachers Through Supervision’’. 

On Friday morning a general meeting 
will be held in Jesse Hall addressed by 
President Walter Williams of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and by Superintendent 
M. R. Keyworth, the general topic being 
‘‘The Legal Basis of the Public School 
System’’, 

At noon on Friday a luncheon will be 
given under the auspices of Phi Delta 
Kappa, educational fraternity. 

In the afternoon the association will be 
again divided, with Professor Rufi presid- 
ing over the session held in the auditorium 
of Jesse Hall. At this meeting, the gener- 
al topie will be ‘‘The Organization of a 
School System’’. Superintendent Merle 
Prunty of Tulsa, Oklahoma, will address 
this meeting, which address will be fol- 
lowed by a round table discussion. 

The County Superintendents will con- 
tinue their meeting in Room 230 of Jesse 
Hall with a County Superintendent pre- 
siding. This meeting will have for its 
general topic “The Standardization of El- 
ementary Schools” and will be addressed 
by Miss Mary England of the State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery, Al- 
abama. A round table discussion of this 
topic will be lead by the principal speak- 
er. In addition to this topic a round table 
of general discussions will be held on the 
topic “Current Practices and County 
Supervision in Missouri”. The leaders 
and their topics are to be as follows: 

Miss Dessa Manuel—4-H Club Work 

Mr. Fred B. House—Quarterly Tests 
as an Aid to Supervision 

Miss Anna Groseclose—County Wide 
Extension 

Mr. J. Earl Evans—Use of Cooper- 
ative Agencies 

Mrs. Mary Guilliams—Follow Up 
Work by Teachers Colleges 

On Saturday morning will occur the last 
general session of the convention with 
President W. M. Westbrook presiding. 
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The topic will be ‘‘Problems of High 
School Administration”. The address of 
the morning will be by Superintendent 
Merle Prunty after which will be a round 
table discussion and a short business meet- 
mg. 

As has been the custom of the past, 
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General Officers 

President, W. M. Westbrook, Marshall 

Vice-President, Miles A. Elliff, Au- 
rora. 

Secretary-Treasurer, G. V. Bradshaw, 
Senath 

Executive Committee 

Superintendent C. E. Bohon, Marion 
County 

Superintendent Stephen Blackhurst, 
St. Charles 

Superintendent G. E. Dille, Chilli- 
cothe 

Superintendent Heber U. Hunt, Se- 
dalia. 

C. A. Kitch, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Jefferson City 

Superintendent E. E. Neely, Moun- 
tain Grove 

Program Committee 

Professor W. W. Carpenter, Univer- 
sity of Missouri 

Professor John Rufi, University of 
Missouri 

Entertainment 

Professor C. A. Phillips, University of 

Missouri 


RULES AND REGULATIONS IN THE SMALL 


By V. Don Hudson, Supt. Consolidated Dist. No. 1, Novinger, Mo. 


than in the larger one. Board members in 


ll Thursday and Friday evenings will be 

aken up by special dinners which are be- 

gs ing planned for the visiting guests. 

ge It is the opinion of those who have kept 

yy in touch with these meetings through the 

r- eighteen years of their existence that they 

it | are productive of much good. The fact 

g } that they are conferences purely educa- 

)] ! tional in character and without other pur- 
_poses have made them exceedingly valu- 

e able. In these meetings school adminis- 

a trators come in contact with the very best 
and latest information upon problems of 

e educational procedure and management. 

| Its members bring to the meeting a gen- 

n uine spirit of progress based upon re- 

q liable and fundamental information. 

fl The officers and committees in charge 

e of this meeting are as follows: 

S 

3 

. 

a SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

2 

1 UR THOUGHTS are usually of a 


higher order after we have reduced 
: them to writing. The formation of a 
; set of written rules and regulations gives 
a superintendent an opportunity, through 
; the necessary discussions and agreements 
involved, to reach a thorough understand- 
ing with his board as to the necessary 
! phases of school administration. 


Many of our city systems have long 
realized the importance of written agree- 
ments in the successful administration of 
schools and have developed these agree- 
ments into sets of highly organized rules 
and regulations. But our small systems 
have been slow to feel similar needs, not- 
withstanding the fact that they also need 
written guiding principles if they are to 
yperate smoothly. They msy in one respect 
be even more essential in the smal) syster 





the city through their observation, or ex- 
perience as successful business men, realize 
the need for assignment of definite re- 
sponsibilities in business organizations of 
all kinds, possibly more than does the small 
town business man. And for that reason 
it may be in some cases ever so important 
that there be written designations showing 
clear cut lines of authority for board, 
superintendent, teachers, and other em- 
ployees in the small system. Too many of 
our school board members in the small 
systems are compelled to guess as to what 
their proper relations with the schools 
really are. As a result there is duplication 
of work by the board and superintendent. 
The board will perform both administra- 
tive and legislative duties, and confusion 
and ill-will may develop among the mem- 
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bers themselves and between them and 
their superintendent. Why are so many 
of our small town superintendents willing 
to continue from year to year without at- 
tempting to secure a definite understand- 
ing as to the policies and duties of the 
board, and the duties of the superintendent 
and other employees of the system? Pos- 
sibly the superintendent may not know the 
duties and authority the office should 
carry with it. But even more probably he 
knows the scope of his duties and authority 
but does not care to take up the issue for 
fear of jeopardizing his own popularity 
with the board. One would hardly dare 
think there might be the superintendent 
who does not care to become the true ad- 
ministrator because of the extra work and 
responsibility it carries with it. 
Generally it is quite a simple matter to 
interest the board of the small school 
system in the idea of drafting a set of 
written rules and regulations. Most every 
member has some idea that he would like 
to see incorporated in such a draft. But 
it is apt to become a more complicated mat- 
ter when the business of agreeing on the 
contents is reached. This is never the job 
for the board alone, nor on the other hand 
for the superintendent alone. It is the job 
of both. The average board member of 
the small school system is in most instances 
very democratic in his thinking and he 
will find it more convenient to bind him- 
self to rules and regulations he helped to 
formulate than he will to those arbitrarily 
recommended by the superintendent. So 
the superintendent’s work begins by seeing 
that the board members take a part in the 
work at hand. An informal discussion as 
to the educational belief or philosophy of 
the board makes a good beginning. The 
superintendent would necessarily be the 
leader in presenting these issues but care- 
ful consideration should be paid to the be- 
liefs of each individual board member. As 
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definite agreements are reached they should 
be taken down in writing. Most any board 
will agree that a school system has a board 
of education so that the children may re. 
ceive the most in the way of education the 
community has to give. They will most al- 
ways agree that a board should discover 
its powers and duties and in turn de- 
termine those that should be delegated to 
the superintendent. They will agree that 
*‘To legislate is to set up policies which 
require action; to execute is to take the 
action necessary to the enforcement of the 
policy. In the degree in which those who 
make policies undertake to do work of 
executing them, which others ought to do, 
just in that degree do the policy makers 
assume responsibility for results.’’ That 
is only common sense. But it turns to 
wisdom of the highest type when an at- 
tempt is made to show why and how the 
superintendent is to act as the chief execu- 
tive of the board. When ealled upon to 
do so most every board member will agree 
that ‘‘the function of the public schools 
is to meet the needs of society and the per- 
sonal and social needs of the individual 
child’’ while he might have many times 
violated this principle by succumbing to 
his desire to aid a relative or friend who 
needed an ‘‘educational-lift.’’ If the board 
states such a belief as this it can easily 
be cited as a splendid reason why the 
superintendent should recommend all em- 
ployees of the board. A number of these 


common-sense beliefs or principles, if eare- 
fully selected and accepted by the board, 
ean be made to serve as the bases for a 
progressive set of rules and regulations 
that will make the board and all its em- 
ployees more content and useful public 
servants. Progress toward this end may 
be slow at first, but gradual progress makes 
certain its permanency. 
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OVER-PRODUCTION OR 


UNDER-CONSUMPTION 
E. W. Mounce 


HE FACT THAT we are now going 

through a serious business depres- 

sion, which has resulted in much 
privation and suffering among our people, 
has led many to inquire into its causes. 
Many are asking why it is necessary, in 
a land as wealthy as ours, for millions of 
our people periodically to undergo such 
distress and suffering. And, not only are 
they looking about for the causes but 
they are also seeking a remedy. 

We are continuously hearing, from the 
business leaders of our country, that the 
fundamental cause of the present business 
depression is over-production. Almost 
any article one reads, relative to this ques- 
tion, emphasizes this point. And, while 
the business men are doubtless sincere 
when they offer this as the prime cause 
for our present distress yet it seems rather 
inconsistent to say that the trouble arises 
from over-production when millions of 
men, women, and children, are cold, hun- 
erv. and on the verge of starvation. 

What they mean when they say that 
the trouble arises from over-production is 
that too much is being produced to sell at 
a profit. And, of course, when that point 
is reached production must cease, liquida- 
tion is foreed, and many business men are 
thrown into bankruptey. And, if we are 
to take this narrow definition for the term 
over-production the business leaders are 
correct, for, in that sense, there is over- 
production. But, many of us feel that 
there is a broader definition for over-pro- 
duetion. From the standpoint of society 
there should not be over-production until 
all of our people are sufficiently supplied 
with the necessities of life. In facet, I do 

@ot believe that we would ever reach the 
“saturation point’’ in this respect under a 
properly organized economic system. The 
only result of pushing this idea on and on 
would be to raise the standard of living 
of all of the people by each step that we 
would take; and, this should be our chief 
objective. 

The real trouble is under-consumption 
and not over-production. The reason why 

this so-called over-production exists to- 


day is because the people do not have suf- 
ficient purchasing power with which to 
buy, therefore under-consumption results. 
Who are there among us right now who 
would not purchase more if they had more 
purchasing power? Lack of purchasing 
power is the answer. 


Just as under-consumption flows from 
lack of purchasing power lack of purchas- 
ing power results from a poor distribu- 
tion of wealth and income among our 
people. A _ better distributive system 
would put a greater purchasing power in 
the hands of our people, and greater pur- 
chasing power would make over-produc- 
tion unheard of. 

The national income in 1929 was $90,- 
000,000,000 and the national wealth must 
be close to $350,000,000,000. In fact, our 
national income in 1929 was greater than 
the combined incomes of all the European 
countries put together. Yet, our popula- 
tion is much less than that of Europe’s. 
One would think, from these statistics, 
that there would be plenty for all; and, 
there would be, if our wealth and income 
were more equitably distributed. But, 
that is the basic trouble. 

Eigthy-six per cent of the people of the 
United States received less than $2,000. 
Ten per cent of our people received for 
their labor less than $600. The richest 
1% received 14% of the national income 
and the richest 20% received 47% of the 
national income. The poorest 2/3 of the 
people own little more than a few hundred 
dollars while the richest 2% own about 
58% of the wealth of our country. These 
facts clearly indicate an unequitable dis- 
tribution of our national wealth and in- 
come and go far to explain the present 
suffering and privation among our people. 

While it is argued that a different dis- 
tribution would tend to prevent our in- 
dustrial expansion and therefore either 
curtail or prevent large-scale production, 
this would not necessarily follow. It is 
not necessary to large-scale production 
that the stock be owned by a relatively 
few people. If we had a better distribu- 
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tive system we could still have large-scale 
production with its many benefits, and the 
only difference would be that we would 
have many more stockholders. This 
would distribute the dividends among 
many more people. We could still have 
the same efficient management. 

Since it is, therefore, desirable to raise 
the standard of living of all the people 
through a better distribution of income 
and of wealth what can be done to bring 
this about? There is no one remedy that 
ean be offered as a panacea. There are, 
however, many things, that may be done 
to help remedy the situation. 

In the first place, much could be ac- 
complished through tax reform. The gov- 
ernment, national, state, and local. is one 
of the greatest re-distributors of wealth 
now known. This great power may be 
used for good. The government, by chang- 
ing its tax bases, can shift the burden of 
taxation from the shoulders of the poor 
and those least able to bear it to the 
shoulders of the rich and those most able 
to carry it. After all, the only feasible 
way of taxing the people is upon their 
ability to pay. There are two yardsticks 
with which to measure a peoples ability 
to pay. They are, first, upon the posses- 
sion of wealth, and secondly upon the re- 
ceipt of income. From the beginning of 
the Republic the American people have 
been taxed according to the first yard- 
stick. But, this method has proved in- 
equitable and unjust in its effects and has 
been abandoned in Europe for many years. 
We still hold on to it for the most part. 
Yet, it often works gross injustice. For 
example, a farmer owns a farm valued in 
1928 at $10,000. Let us assume that we 
have a big crop year and that prices are 
high. Then, the profits of the farmer are 
sufficient so that his taxes at the end of 
the year are not unnecessarily burden- 
some. Now let us assume that in 1929 his 
farm is valued at the same rate, namely 
$10,000, and there is a crop failure. Ob- 
viously, the farmer is in no position to 
pay his taxes. Yet, under our present tax 
system, he must pay as much as in 1928. 
The defect is clear. The trouble is that 


we have been using the wrong yardstick. 
Not the possession of wealth but the re- 
ceipt of income should be the basis upon 
which taxes should be collected. We 
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should have a high graduated income tax 
and completely exempt those with a small 
income. They could be reached by small 
indirect taxes. This would be desirable 
for everyone should make at least a small 
contribution to the revenue of the State. 

In addition to the substitution of a 
graduated income tax much of the rev- 
enue, national, state, and local, should be 
raised through high estate, inheritance, 
and succession taxes. While we are mak- 
ing some use of these forms of taxes they 
could be used much more as revenue 
raisers. 

By these reforms wealth and income 
would be somewhat relocated and much 
greater purchasing power would be dis- 
tributed among the rank and file of the 
people. To save the farmer or small busi- 
ness man $300 a year on his taxes gives 
him just that much more in purchasing 
power. This would tend to raise his stand- 
ard of living and at the same time keep 
the wheels of industry turning, as a re- 
sult of his increased demand for manu- 
factured products. Incidentally, this 
would probably be the resuit if the legis- 
lature of Missouri would follow the tax 
reform suggested by the Survey Commis- 
sion. 

A second suggestion is that much more 
should be done by the National Govern- 
ment, the states, and the cities in estab- 
lishing employment bureaus. At the pres- 
ent time labor has to depend upon private 
employment agencies, which exact a large 
fee or commission for each placement. 
More than that these private agencies of- 
ten resort to fraudulent and unfair prac- 
tices as a result of collusion with unscrup- 
ulous employers and personnel managers. 

A better system of government employ- 
ment agencies operating free of charge 
would place purchasing power in the 
hands of millions of our labor popula, 
tion, not only by saving exorbitant com- 
missions, but also by eliminating loss of 
time. If a laborer loses a day’s work he 
can never regain it. It is gone forever. 
Unemployment alone each year costs the 
laboring classes literally billions in pur- 
chasing power. 

A third suggestion is to abandon our 
present protectionist policy and go on the 
basis of a tariff for revenue only. The 
protective tariff is economically unsound 
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and is so considered by every reputable 
economist in the country. It is nothing 
more nor less than class legislation. It 
protects the class that needs no protection. 
Why should the rank and file of the people 
protect a class of millionaires? Further- 
more, it makes the nation poorer that uses 
it. It relocates or re-distributes wealth 
and income, and in doing so transfers both 
from the poor to the rich. The economists 
almost to the man, opposed the present 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff law. 

Imports are the real goal of interna- 
tional trade. A country’s balance of pay- 
ments must in the long run be in sub- 
stantial equilibrium. Anything which re- 
duces imports must eventually also reduce 
export. It is neither advantageous nor 
possible by means of a tariff to make im- 
ports decline relative to exports. What 
the tariff really does is to redirect capital 
from more profitable to less profitable 
fields of industry. In the absence of re- 
strictive legislation, the nation’s capital 
and labor are employed in those lines 
which it has the greatest comparative ad- 
vantage, and it is into these same lines 
that new capital and labor, seeking em- 
ployment, will come. The protective tariff 
prevents this natural disposition, forces 
industry into less advantageous lines, and 
so causes a net economic loss. Neither 
does it give labor added employment nor 
protect the high “American standard of 
Labor.’’ The protective tariff protects 
the wrong crowd and results in a lower 
standard of living for the rank and file of 
our people. The reduction of the tariff on 
a revenue basis would place purchasing 
power in the hands of the workers of 
America. 

Markets are necessary for the products 
of our people. Therefore, our foreign 
policy should be such as to open up the 
channels of trade with foreign countries. 
Our foreign policy, for the past few years, 
has done little to advance us in this re- 
spect. We cannot antagonize other 
peoples and refuse to cooperate with them 
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and then expect them to trade with us. 
The Hawley-Smoot tariff law has already 
forced certain of our neighbors to re- 
taliate. Along this line it would appear 
that our better interests would dictate 
that we join the World Court and the 
League of Nations. These would un- 
doubtedly be great steps to world peace 
and friendship and peace is conducive and 
necessary to prosperity. 

Unemployment insurance would also 
mean much in removing the distress of 
many during these periods of depression. 
It would probably help us get over to the 
period of prosperity and shorten the 
period of depression.. It would do this by 
placing fresh purchasing power in the 
hands of a class in dire need of it. Many 
countries of the world are making good 
use of it. In fact, we are quite behind the 
other advanced countries of the world in 
this respect. According to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office something like 47,500,- 
000 persons are now covered by unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Finally, the captains of industry must 
recognize the seriousness of the problem 
which results from an inequitable distri- 
bution of wealth and income and be more 
willing to share income with labor and 
the producers in the extractive industries. 
If they consistently refuse to do this the 
time will finally come when enough of our 
people will demand a shifting of the very 
economic foundations of our country and 
revolution and chaos will result. It would 
seem that for their own protection and 
preservation they would be willing to al- 
low more of the national wealth and in- 
come to go to others. We must either 
modify our present economic system or be 
forced to abandon it entirely. Funda- 
mentally, our present system of private 
ownership of wealth, private initiative, 
division of labor and cooperation, is right, 
but it needs modification here and there. 
This must come and the business leaders 
of the country must cooperate in bringing 
it about. 
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ARE WE KEEPING UP? 


Berenice B. Beggs, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Northeast Mo. Teacher’s College. 


N THIS DAY when magazines are to be 

found in most homes, when best sellers 

arouse the interest of the public, when 
literary clubs are making strenuous efforts 
to keep up with late trends in fiction, 
poetry, plays and history, it is certainly 
necessary for every teacher to hold to a 
program of reading. A teacher cannot ex- 
pect to fit into the social groups of her 
community unless she has a reasonable 
knowledge of the things that are being 
discussed. No longer must she be content 
to know only those facts appearing in 
textbooks, but she must think of her own 
growth. The times have produced a flood 
of literature of every type, and even 
though teachers cannot hope to keep up 
with the latest novel, poem, and play, they 
should certainly welcome any opportunity 
to read the best of recent literature. 

‘Boys and girls who come into the high 
schools have heard certain travel books, 
biographies and fiction books discussed and 
naturally expect their teachers to be some- 
what familiar with many of them. Teachers 
must be citizens and not onlookers in life. 
They need to know the public’s reaction, 
toward certain printed material of today. 
If a book has aroused bitter criticism by 
church-going people, then it behooves 
teachers to know what the author of such 
a book has to say. If a play has a big 
run on Broadway and receives favorable 
comment by literary and dramatic critics, 
then that play is one to be read. This does 
not mean that teachers must depart from 
the old standard classics and take up the 
new, but it does mean that there are rea- 
sons for familiarizing one’s self with the 
finest literature of the present day. Many 
a youth in high school has been interested 


in Shakespeare’s plays after he has been 
introduced to some of the best modern 
plays. Among the short stories coming off 
the press are many written by men and 
women of acknowledged literary standing, 
such as Galsworthy, Walpole, Gibbs. 


Cather, Ferber, Mansfield, Conrad, Van 
Dyke, Canfield, Gerrould and others. 

Present day authors have viewpoints 
somewhat different from the writers of the 
past because life itself is more varied. The 
trend of thought reflected in modern day 
books may arouse bitter criticism, yet 
teachers need to know for themselves some- 
thing of these trends as reflected in recent 
literature. It is very well to know the 
philosophy of Plato and Socrates, Voltaire 
and Spinoza, but it is equally as important 
to know Bertrand Russell’s philosophy, H. 
G. Wells’ ideas and John Dewey’s 
thoughts. 

The movie makes use of recent literature 
for we find on the sereen Edna Ferber’s 
‘‘Show Boat,’’ Eugene O’Neill’s ‘‘ Annie 
Christie,’’ the war book, ‘‘All Quiet on 
the Western Front,’’ the mystery story by 
Wren, ‘‘Beau Geste,’’ Van Dine’s late de- 
tective stories, the great English play, 
‘‘Journey’s End,’’ and many others. 

Below appear questions given to stu- 
dents in some of the classes in the North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College at 
Kirksville. They were used in an English 
class but might well be used to test any 
group of fairly well read people. Try them 
on yourself. The result may help you to 
answer the question ‘‘am I keeping up?”’ 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What woman (born in St. Louis) is 
one of the outstanding lyric poets of 
today ? 

Name a poet who writes in dialect. 
Name a modern writer of mystery 
stories. 

. Who is England’s poet laureate to- 

day? 

What man received the latest Nobel 
prize in literature? 

Name a woman who has been granted 
the Nobel prize in literature in recent 
years. 

. Name a British war poet. 

. Name America’s most talked of play- 

wright. 
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Name a play which had many weeks 
run on Broadway that started at five 
in the afternoon and had an inter- 
mission for dinner. 

Name an outstanding writer of sea 
novels of today. 

Name three English novelists still ac- 
tively engaged in writing. 

. What English poet and novelist died 
in the last two years? 


3. Name an American novelist (still liv- 


ing), who has written one of the most 
popular books about boys and for boys. 
Name one of the most discussed war 
novels. 

. Who is the highest paid short story 
writer in America? 

} What living woman novelist has best 
portrayed the middle west of pioneer 
days? 

. What great Irish novelist died in the 
last two years? 


:. Who is the author of ‘‘The Bridge of 


San Luis Rey?’’ 
. Who created the expression ‘‘main 
street’’ and ‘‘babbitry?’’ 


20. Name a war play acted by a British 


east that has been the most popular of 
recent plays. 


21. Who wrote ‘‘Strange Interlude?’’ 
22. Name England’s greatest living phi- 


losopher who is also a prominent es- 
sayist and author. 

What popular fiction book by John 
Erskine has its theme centered about 
Greek legendary history? 

. Miss Lula Bett, a Pulitzer play, was 
written by what American writer? 

In what type of writing does George 
Bernard Shaw excel? 

. What living poet has written poems 
best portraying Chicago? 

. What book of recent years invited bit- 
ter criticism on the part of ministers 
and church people? 

. What magazine does H. L. Mencken 
publish ? 

. What living woman poet has been ac- 
claimed as best by many youths of high 
school age? 
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Name a long narrative poem by Eng- 
land’s present poet laureate. 

Name three magazines which publish 
stories of greatest literary merit. 
Who wrote the Forsyte Saga? 

Name one of America’s leading humor- 
ists and essayists. 

Name a book that held its place among 
the ‘‘best sellers’’ for three years that 
is neither fiction, travel, history or 
science. 

What book written by an American 
woman novelist has been classed with 
‘“‘The Scarlet Letter’? in literary 
merit. This book has a New England 
atmosphere. 

Name the best known living poet of 
New England. 

What present day poet has written a 
biography of Lincoln? 

What middle western editor wrote the 
‘Life of Woodrow Wilson’’ and 
‘*Masks in Pageant?’’ 

Name a living English novelist who 
has written a history much used in 
schools today. 
Who wrote 
losophy ?”’ 
What is ‘‘Street Scene?”’ 

What popular novel portrays life on 
the Mississippi River in the late 
eighties ? 

What Professor of English Literature 
at Yale is one of America’s best known 
literary critics? 

What book about India published in 
the last few years aroused bitter 
criticism ? 

Who created ‘‘Sherlock Holmes?’’ 
Name a present day writer of dog 
stories. 

Name a present day writer of negro 
stories. 

Who is Irwin Cobb? 

What type of story does Ring Lardner 
write? 

Name America’s most outstanding 
woman actress? 


‘<The 


Story of Phi- 


After you have answered this list of questions check your answers with 


those given on page 46. 
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LIVING IN THE 20TH CENTURY—(Continued from page 14) 


minority. It was something which could 
come only to the rich and well-born. Pri- 
marily designed to train teachers and pol- 
iticians, to give them a certain decorative 
finish and polish; to set a certain favored 
class off apart from the mad majority of 
mankind. It chiefly trained them in the 
wiles of rhetoric and polished expression. 
No notion of an education primarily de- 
signed to fit the great mass of mankind to 
live more effectively here on this partic- 
ular planet. So the notions of education 
which prevail at the present time, the mass 
democratic theory, the right of every man 
to have an education, were based upon 
the theory education is useful and im- 
portant just in proportion as it enables us 
to live more effectively here and now,— 
these things were absent from the domi- 
nant theory at that time. 

In religion, civilization was chiefly con- 
cerned with salvation. That is it was 
chiefly concerned with teaching man to 
get ready for the world to come, not with 
teaching a type of better living here on 
this earth. In other words, very little 
recognition of the fact that religion might 
have ultimately as its function the great 
mission to drive up the social level and 
social betterment here on this earth—that 
religion belonged chiefly to a sound code 
of social ethics. 

Then, finally, seventy-five years ago, 
there was absolute certainty upon the part 
of the intellectual leaders as to what the 
universe was all about, how we came to be 
upon this particular planet, the ultimate 
destiny of mankind. In other words, all 
these questions of the universe were 
looked upon as ultimately settled and 
final. The prevailing point of view was 
the one I gave you at the outset of my 
remarks :—the earth had been created by 
God as sort of an arena for good and 
evil; it had been created some six thou- 
sand years ago, in a few years would pass 
away—the old heaven and the old earth 
would pass away and the Day of Judg- 
ment would come, and mankind would go 
on, either to unspeakable happiness in 
heaven or utter misery in hell. In other 
words, the whole universe was one of ab- 
solute finality; no doubt about it in the 


minds of any of the intellectual leaders 
of the time. Almost no interested or 
philosophic point of view in the leaders 
of seventy-five years ago. I heard one of 
my former leaders say that when he was 
at Williams College just at the close of 
the Civil War, when he and some of the 
advanced students at Williams College 
wanted to read Darwin and his revolu- 
tionary doctrines they did not dare to 
have these books in their room, but took 
a lantern and took them away to a cow 
stable to read them at night. 

So much then for the general beliefs and 
intellectual ideas and ways of living, and 
the political institutions and educational 
ideas of say the age of Abraham Lincoln. 
The restricted view of the universe, the 
notion of man and the reason for his be- 
ing upon the planet, our elementary 
forms of economic life, the absence of 
modern mass production, the simple types 
of political responsibility, our ultimate 
democratic theories, the narrow patriot- 
ism and world outlook, the neighborhood, 
provincial aspects of the social outlook, 
the rigidity and finality of our social in- 
stitutions, the concept of religion as a 
guide to salvation, not as a guide to life; 
the notion of education as primarily the 
lucky benefit of the few, to set off the 
favored class apart from society, a decor- 
ative function rather than an instrument 
of social well-being here upon this par- 
ticular earth; then, finally, the note of 
assurance which prevailed upon the part 
of the intellectual leaders with regard to 
the explanation of the cosmos, the destiny 
of man and fundamental philosophy of the 
problems of life. 

Now what has happened to all these 
ideas and these ways of life in the last 
fifty or seventy years? In other words, 
what does it really mean to live in the 
Twentieth Century? Well, in the first 
place we have entirely given up the old 
ideas of the universe. The universe is 
no longer a little circumscribed unit in 
space, a few thousand miles in diameter. 
The modern astronomers have pointed 
out our universe is so great and so ex- 
tensive that there is never going to be any 
probability that man will be able to ex- 


















plain it. He may be able to learn more 
and more about its extent but even the 
extent of the universe as at present re- 
vealed completely paralyzes the human in- 
tellect. Even our own little galaxy, of 
which our earth is a part, is three hundred 
thousand light years across, in miles six 
trillion light miles from the sun. The sun 
is simply one of the galaxy of which we 
are a part. There are at least one hundred 
thousand galaxies known to the astron- 
omers, and that is, perhaps, only a small 
corner of the physical universe. So the 
physical universe as is now known to 
astronomy is one which completely ap- 
pals human intelligence, entirely beyond 
our capacity to understand its meaning 
or significance. 

In regard to the origin of man and the 
physical universe we have replaced the 
theory of creation by a very definitely de- 
veloped ‘conception of evolution, evolu- 
tion not only applying to man but also 
to the entire physical universe, extending 
over a period of time entirely beyond the 
extent of human imagination. All this 
vast galaxy of galaxies which make up the 
universe have been made by evolution as 
much as any particular thing upon this 
planet. So.,we have the notion of evolu- 
tion instead of the idea of creation. In- 
stead of the idea of creation in a week, 
six days in length, we have the cosmic 
idea of creation which is absolutely in- 
finite in extent. 

In regard to the nature of man, instead 
of man being regarded as something 
unique, standing apart from the rest of 
the physical universe, we have a recog- 
nition of man as the highest form of evo- 
lutionary development upon this partic- 
ular planet, the highest form of organic 
life upon this planet, but linked very def- 
initely with the facts of physiology, bi- 
ology and physiological chemistry, and so 
en, to the rest of organic life. The high- 
est form of physical life upon this planet, 
and that is nothing to be ashamed of. 
One of the great mistakes of the anti- 
evolutionist is, it is a great mistake to be 
called an animal, but animal life is one 
of the highest forms of life of which we 
have any knowledge whatever, and to put 
man down as the highest form of animal 
life upon this planet is the greatest praise 
we can bestow upon him. So instead of 
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man’s being a separate creation of God 
we now have come to regard man as the 
highest form of animal life upon this par- 
ticular planet. 

For the reason for man being upon 
this particular planet, instead of man’s 
being concerned particularly with his soul 
in a future world, the interest of the pres- 
ent day sociologist is the basis of man’s 
improving his life upon this particular 
earth. In other words, we are concerned 
with improving life upon this particular 
planet. The philosophy of today is not to 
save the soul of man in the world to come, 
because we have given up much hope of 
that. What we are concerned with is 
building a better life upon this planet, 
building a more decent, more prosperous, 
and better life upon this particular earth. 
In other words, the good life today, not 
the life we are going to lead, is the salva- 
tion—the life that is going to make man 
more decent, better, happier as a citizen 
of this particular planet. 

If that is the case, we no longer turn 
for guidance for the good life to the sacred 
Scripture as we did seventy-five years ago, 
but rather turn to men who are experts in 
the problems of men and life upon this 
particular planet. In other words, we 
turn to the biological and sociological 
scientists, to those men who are experts 
in the knowledge of man and his prob- 
lems, because only from these people will 
we be able to get definite and assured 
guidance as to what constitutes a happy 
and decent life upon this particular 
planet. That I think is the most signif- 
icant, the most far-reaching change in the 
last seventy-five years, the most signif- 
icant thing of living in the twentieth cen- 
tury, the fact we have given up the old 
idea to get a perfect life means to be 
saved in the world to come, and in the 
place of that have substituted an alto- 
gether new goal, namely, that of being 
more happy, decent and prosperous here 
upon this particular planet. In other 
words, more life to live here now and not 
to live in the world to come. 

Then along with that goes a tremendous 
revolution in the source of our guidance. 
In the place of Holy Scripture and the 
mastery of the Gospels, we are turning for 
our guidance to the educators, the scien- 
tists, to the social scientists, to the stu- 
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dents of esthetics, the fine arts, the people 
who are experts on living upon this par- 
ticular planet, here and now. That 
shouldn’t be taken, as I said, to indicate 
any antagonism upon. my part to up-to- 
date religion, which functions not pri- 
marily for salvation in a world to come 
but which functions primarily in the way 
of telling people how to live here upon 
this earth in a more happy and decent 
fashion than has been the custom. 

So that the whole outlook upon life has 
been transformed. We have an infinitely 
extended complex cosmos. We have come 
to believe the whole universe is the pro- 
duct of evolution, extending into an infin- 
ity of time, and also involving infinite 
space. We have come to understand that 
man is the highest form of evolutionary 
development upon this particular planet, 
but not necessarily the highest form of 
intelligence in the physical universe. 
There may be much higher forms of life on 
other planets than our particular earth, 
and other universes. We have come to see 
that the main purpose of the good life is 
to be more happy and more decent upon 
this particular planet, and we must turn 


to experts in the good life for our guid- 
ance. 

Now consider what living in the twen- 
tieth century actually means from the 


standpoint of life. In the place of our 
handicraft economics, we have high- 
powered machines, ever more efficient. In 
the place of small factories in the textile 
industries, we have now enormous fac- 
tories, turning out—equipped at the pres- 
ent time to turn out eight million auto- 
mobiles a year, or nine hundred million 
pairs of shoes a year, enormous factories, 
highly specialized types of machinery and 
mechanics, adapted for mass production. 
In the place of essentially local economics, 
we have world economics—the nations of 
the world more and more dependent upon 
our world markets as 0° against their 
domestic sales. Compl Absolutely. 
Where we have come to nave more and 
more a sense of control; a recognition that 
complete individualism means anarchy. 
The chief reason at the present time for 
the economic depression is because we 
have been too much under this economic 
anarchy. We have run into a period of 
enormous over-production and under- 


consumption. At the present time we are 
producing nine hundred million shoes a 
year, whereas the market is three hun- 
dred million. In other words, our fac- 
tories are all equipped to turn out three 
times as many shoes as we use or they 
ean sell. Our automobile industry at the 
present time turns out eight million au- 
tomobiles a year. The entire number of 
automobiles bought in the world last year 
was a little over six million. In other 
words, our factories are equipped to turn 
out two million more than the world buys. 
On the other hand, we have failed to pay 
workers anything like an adequate re- 
turn for their labor. The wage of the 
average unskilled worker at the present 
time is under one thousand dollars, and 
that is the chief reason why he cannot 
buy. So that the present depression is 
primarily the product of society’s being 
ground between the upper and lower mill- 
stones of over-production, on the one 
hand, and under employment of labor on 
the other. These two basic features in 
our present situation are chiefly the pro- 
ducts of economic anarchy—lack of na- 
tional economic planning. 

Mr. Hoover, when an engineer and not 
a man in polities, some ten years ago spon- 
sored a very far-reaching and very sig- 
nificant report on wasted industry, in 
which he pointed out exactly those things 
which I have pointed out to you now. 
But when he comes into polities he finds 
it very difficult to apply the ideals which 
he understood so well as an economic and 
social engineer. The ideas of man like 
Hoover, the social engineers, go on with 
this over-expanded prosperity, then the 
highly deplorable and tragic depression. 

So that in economics we have given up 
the handicraft economies, given up the 
small factory, and gone over into the era 
of mass production and world trade, but 
we have failed to control our stupenduous 
material development in an adequate way 
by the dictation of scientific knowledge 
and social engineering. As Kaynes, one 
of the greatest of the British economists, 
said the other day: “ We are in the Golden 
Age of economic life and still in the Stone 
Age of economic thought.’’ I think that 
is one of the most profound observations 
made in recent years. “We are in the 
Golden Age of economic life and still in 
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the Stone Age of economic thought.’’ It 
is that, the very thought of living in the 
Golden Age of material development and 
trying to control the Golden Age of ma- 
terial development and do it with the 
Stone Age thought that is the reason so 
many people are out of work this winter, 
and so many people lost heavily in the 
inflation of stock values and the crash 
which followed. In other words, the whole 
responsibility for our present day econom- 
ie anarchy lies in the fact we have not 
been able to develop a sufficient degree of 
scientific control over our economic life. 
We have done stupendous things in the 
way of invention—that is, bigger factories, 
better ships, better railroads, better trans- 
portation. We have allowed this simply 
unparalleled individual to be controlled 
by very much the same ideas that pre- 
dominated at the time of Christopher Co- 
lumbus or at least at the time of George 
Washington. 

In regard to politics, the simple neigh- 
borhood responsibility of hanging horse 
thieves, rounding up strayed domestic 
animals, sorting mail once a week has been 
supplanted by such problems as the rates 
to be charged by public utilities, the ques- 
tion of public ownership of public utilities, 
regulation of railroad rates, the problem 
of what the state ought to do in regard 
to coal mines, the matter of international 
finance; what we ought to do in regard 
to the eancellation of war debts; whether 
we ought to participate in the World 
Court; whether we ought to join the 
League of Nations; what ought to be done 
about a world state—all these stupendous, 
complex problems which no one single 
man could possibly solve. In other words, 
take even the matter of the State versus 
the Public Utilities, no single man is in 
anyway competent to pass final judgment 
upon that subject. It requires a com- 
mission or committee of pooled intellects. 
But the control of public utilities, whether 
right or wrong, is only one of an infinite 
number of problems which have to be 
handled by the present day statesman. So 
that in the place of these simple problems 
in the neighborhood or township of fifty 
or seventy-five years ago, we have infinite- 
ly eomplex issues, both domestic and world 
problems, which have to be faced. 
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At the same time it is a regrettable fact, 
the more complex problems become in 
politics, the more inferior our statesmen 
become. I think any honest and sincere 
person would admit the men in Washing- 
ton at the present time are infinitely in- 
ferior, both in intelligence, political in- 
tegrity and morale, to those who started 
out our country seventy-five years ago. 
Yet these men had to do with the very 
simple problems of some four million 
people in the United States of America, 
at the present time less than the popula- 
tion of New York City—about the popula- 
tion of Chicago—a few states along the 
Atlantic seaboard, a simple agricultural 
life. In other words. we had our highly 
efficient political giants dealing with 
these very simple problems of polities. 
Today we have relatively mediocre poli- 
ticians at the head of our political life, 
and yet facing infinitely more intricate 
problems than faced Washington, Monroe 
or any of the other men who guided the 
state one hundred and fifty years ago. 
So that just in proportion as our political 
problems have become more complex, more 
difficult, we have been faced with an ever 
growing decline in the character, abilitv 
and morale of our politicians. A man like 
President Harding or President Coolidge 
in the White House one hundred vears 
ago would have been completely unthink- 
able. I am not in anyway giving you a 
democratic harangne here, you under- 
stand. That is the point of view of a Re- 
publican, born and brought up in the Re- 
publican party, and until twenty-one years 
old couldn’t understand how a Democrat 
could even be a human being, let alone 
be a decent human being. So when I 
make reference to Harding and Coolidge 
T am not making reference in anyway 
from the critical standpoint of politics. 
It would have been an equal disgrace, I 
should say, to*have had James M. Cox in 
1920, John M. Hays, some of the other 
different men, whatever political ideals 
they may have. All I am attempting to 
say or to point out at the present time is 
we have today infinitely more complex 
body of political theory and political is- 
sues to be dealt with and an ever inferior 
body of men handling them, and this is 
certainly courting disaster. 
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Until we are able to have men of scien- 
tifie training and unquestioned political 
honesty and integrity, not only in control 
of the state government and national gov- 
ernment, there is no hope we are going to 
be able to cope adequately with the com- 
plex, difficult problems of life. 

Likewise in regard to our world out- 
look in politics. We have come to under- 
stand the word “nationalism’’ as ‘‘pa- 
triotism.’’ The narrow outlook is highly 
dangerous. Probably the greatest calam- 
ity that has come to man from the World 
War in 1914, from which we have not yet 
recovered and from which we may never 
recover. is this selfish patriotic outlook, 
and which likewise in the last twelve 
vears has kept Europe from becoming 
pacified and settled, so that really today. 
in the year 1930, there are more causes of 
war, more danger spots in Europe than 
in 1913. And another world war fought 
by air-planes, poison gas. disease germs 
and high explosives would be infinitely 
more disastrous than the one fought in 
1914 by infantry, cavalry and the old 
methods of war-fare. In other words, the 
world ean never weather another war, 
but we find it heading straight toward it 
beeause we have never yet been able to 
eurb selfish patriotism in the interest of 
the world point of view. But the leaders 
of contemporary society understand well 
enough unless they are able to develop a 
national patriotism which shall comprise 
civic devotion at home and good will 
abroad, man will never master the issues. 
It will simply be a matter of time until 
another world war will follow which will 
be the end to civilization. 

Likewise, in regard to the social life, 
the narrow neighborhood, provincial point 
of view, suspicion of neighbors, isolation, 


have all passed away as the result of a. 


development of what one may even eall a 
world intelligence, a world point of view. 
The telephone, the telegraph, the rapid 
railroad train, the radio, the movies, tele- 
vision, all these things tended to put an 
end to the neighborhood point of view. 
So that today any community, even a rel- 
atively rural community, is served by a 
highly efficient rural mail delivery, so that 
it gets the daily paper which carries the 
news from all parts of the world through 
the instrumentality of the United Press 
and Associated Press, which have men sit- 


uated in every far corner of the world 
handling news and transmitting it by 
wires, cable and by telegraph to the offices 
of the various newspapers, so that what 
happened at Siberia, South Africa or 
Timbuctoo this afternoon we can read 
about on the streets of Kansas City to- 
morrow morning at eight o’clock. 

Through the radio, anybody, no matter 
how removed the part of the earth where 
he is situate. can tune in and get the 
news almost simultaneously with anyone 
located in the modern metropolitan cen- 
ter. So, as I pointed out a minute ago, 
Admiral Byrd was able to broadcast his 
flight over the South Pole, so that it could 
be received in New York City at almost 
exactly the same moment he was flying 
over the polar area. Whereas seventy- 
five years ago it would have taken at least 
eight or nine months, if not a vear, to 
have gotten the news back from the South 
Pole to New York City. It would have 
taken at least a year under most con- 
ditions to get the news back from the 
South Pole to New York City, and at the 
present time the news came in a few sec- 
onds. So that the neighborhood point of 
view has entirely disappeared and we have 
become a world civilization—at least in 
our knowledge. Unfortunately not in our 
point of view, because so long as we have 
a world source of information and a 
neighborhood point of view it is an ex- 
tremely dangerous situation. In other 
words, instead of comprehending how all 
humanity is essentially a united organism 
of civilization, how all our interests are 
mutually dependent between the United 
States, China, South America, New Zea- 
land, and what not, as long as we have 
a narrow patriotic point of view, at the 
same time get information from abroad. 
this very paradoxical juxtaposition of the 
old and the new may prove dangerous. 
As, for example, an American citizen, of 
highly patriotic leanings, may read a 
sentence having to do with an American 
insulted in Persia, or Timbuctoo, and de- 
sire to have the United States intervene 
and punish the country by military in- 
tervention. So the fact we get world 
news and still read it from the narrow 
neighborhood point of view is, I think, 
a dangerous paradox to world civiliza- 
tion. 
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What we need is to develop intellec- 
tually and read this information from a 
world oint of view and not ‘‘for our coun- 
try, right or wrong.’”’ 

Still further in regard to our social in- 
stitutions, we have come to understand 
our social institutions are not fixed and 
final; that society like everything else 
has been the product of evolution, as 
have all kinds of social institutions, poli- 
ties and economics. In regard to the fam- 
ily, in regard to education. that our in- 
stitutions for advancing the population, 
for instilling information, for controlling 
religion, have changed remarkably from 
generation to generation. There is noth- 
ing fixed or final with respect to our 
social institutions; that the desirable form 
of church, or school, or familv, or polit- 
ical life is the type that is best suited to 
our own immediate needs, in any par- 
ticular part of the earth, at any given 
time. In that there is nothing final or def- 
inite. Proper guidance of our institu- 
tions should be sought in the research of 
science and the fine arts as well. 

So that in place of a fixed theory of 
social institutions. we have come to under- 
stand we must turn to science and edu- 
eation for ‘our guidance, so that we may 
better adapt our social life to our actual 
needs. In other words, so that we will 
actually be thinking and living in the 
twentieth eentury in social life as well 
as material civilization and so that we 
will not find men riding around in a 
Rolls-Royce car, thinking in terms of the 
eave age, as so many of them are. That 
is the greatest disaster of our present day 
civilization, many men making out of the 
twentieth century machine a twentieth 
eentury civilization and still thinking 
very much as the Indians did in the West 
at the time of Sitting Bull. 

Then in regard to religion, in the re- 
ligions field we have come to understand 
the chief function of religion is not to 
guide man to salvation in the world to 
come but to impel him to seek social guid- 
anee of the better sort here upon this 
particular planet. In other words, the 
minister of the Gospel is no longer just 
an aid to salvation but an instrument of 
social progress. That the minister will 
be an important member of the commun- 
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ity insofar as he is able to induce his con- 
gregation to follow the guidance of the 
social scientists and philosophers and ed- 
ucators in enabling us to carry on a more 
decent life on this planet. In other 
words, the minister will be a leader of 
social progress and social justice, and no 
longer the instrument to tide us over from 
this earth to the next. 

Then in regard to education, we have 
come to see Education shall not be simply 
the decorative privilege for the few but 
is the legitimate heritage of everybody; 
that everybody has a right to an educa- 
tion and everybody has a right to the 
same education. That is one of the great 
defects. It has been one of the great de- 
fects of education right down to our 
decade, namely, that we have not only 
believed everybody had a right to educa- 
tion but to the same education. I think 
everybody has a right to that type of 
education that is best adapted to his needs, 
but if we try to take a child of inferior 
intelligence and give him the education 
best suited to the training of a future col- 
lege president, or director of an art in- 
stitute, we are simply wasting the time 
of teacher and student. We had better 
train that mentally defective boy to be- 
come a mechanic in a lower class than to 
waste time in training him to be an ap- 
preciator of the best type of literature 
and art. So that what we need to do is 
not only have an education for every- 
body, but that type of education which is 
best adapted for their particular needs, 
purposes and opportunities. 

Still further we have come to see the 
old idea of education as the method of 
decorating the gentleman and separat- 
ing him from the actual responsibilities of 
life is absolutely preposterous. In the 
place of that we have come to understand 
education is worth while only as it trains 
to live the particular life we have to 
live right here and now, and that this 
pragmatic outline of John Dewey has 
finally come to tremendous growth, in 
theory and actual practice, that educa- 
tion is only worthy in proportion as it 
enables us to lead a better life right here 
and now; enables us to take hold of the 
contemporary social and political prob- 
lems and is of no value whatever as a 
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decorative thing for the favored few or 
separating us from the responsibilities of 
life. 

Then as to what the general view of 
the whole cosmos of life and the purpose 
of the universe is, we have given up the 
old finality and the old dominance. We 
admit we no longer know what the pur- 
pose of the Creator of the universe was, 
if there be one, in actually bringing about 
the universe; the purpose of creating this 
particular earth; the why and wherefore 
of man; the ultimate destiny of man. 
All these things at the present time, and 
forever, will remain a complete mystery 
to man. We can’t answer the question 
of the nature and extent of the physical 
universe: we don’t know the why of any 
of its being; we don’t know why this par- 
ticular planet was created; we know 
something about how it was created but 
we don’t know why: we can’t imagine 
why man was put upon the planet. There 
may be certain reasons which appeal to 
man, but they may not be the real answer. 
We don’t know where we are going from 
here: we don’t know whether we are go- 
ing to be able to solve contemporary 


problems or not; we cannot be assured 
our modern machinery will not swallow 
up mankind like a Frankenstein, the crea- 
tion of fiction: or. we may prove entirely 
inadequate and civilization may disappear 


in a few generations. In regard to these 
ultimate problems, the reason why of the 
physical universe, the reason why for the 
earth, the reason why for man and the 
ultimate destiny of man, we now recog- 
nize we can give no final dogmatic answer. 
We are absolutely in the dark. The only 
answer we can give which is of any value 
to man is that we are here anyhow; we 
know that; we know we have a very 
great opportunity; we have a highly di- 
versified. a highly fruitful and extremely 
interesting planet to live on and have 
the physical and mental power to exploit 
this planet in such a way we can live 
happily and decently upon it. That is the 
exact knowledge man possesses. That is 
his great opportunity and challenge. And 
thus far he has not in anyway adequately 
exploited his opportunity. 

I should say in 1930 the life of man- 
kind on the earth has not been worth 
living. My friend Clarence Darrow has 
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a lecture he gives whether life is worth 
living or not. He contends it is not 
worth living. I differ from him. I think 
it is very much worth living and can be. 
But mankind down to 1930 hasn’t made 
this life really worth living. There has 
been a greater amount of misery than 
there has been of happiness and well be- 
ing. But that has been due to our stupid- 
ity-and failure to take advantage of the 
opportunity our planet offers. We have 
an opportunity today previous genera- 
tions have not possessed. Not only have 
we a greater body of scientific and en- 
gineering knowledge, but we. have in- 
finitely finer and more entensive material 
equipment. So man is equipped today as 
never before in the history of civilization 
to go out and exploit the planet and build 
up very decisive surpluses of well-being 
and happiness on the ledger of life. No 
longer it is necessary for him to go on 
with a greater balance of misery and un- 
happiness than happiness and decency. 
And this is the great challenge of man- 
kind today, to use intelligence. to use 
knowledge and enable himself to make his 
life more worth while here upon this par- 
tieunlar planet. In other words, there is 
no reason why he need go on as a Civiliza- 
tion with one foot tied to an ox-eart and 
the other strapped to an air-plane. We 
not only need not do it—we cannot do it. 
If we do not bring up intelligence in the 
world of social living, in other words ap- 
ply the same degree of intelligence to 
polities, society, religion and education. 
and so on, we have already given to ma- 
chinery and mass production. there is no 
prospect whatever this civilization will 
be able to endure for more than a few 
generations. 


So we find civilization in certain aspects 
of life in an air-plane age. a radio age. 
and so on, and in other phases of life in 
the stone age, the ox-cart age, and this 
is the great menace of civilization. 


All I have tried to do this morning is 
in a very superficial and rapid way to 
indicate what it really means to live in 
the Twentieth Century, what the chal- 
lenge is, namely, to bring over into eco- 
nomics, polities, religion and education. 
the same degree of knowledge that is put 
behind the inventor, the business man, an 
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Twentieth Century with the outlook of 
educated minds. 


enterprise in transportation, and so on. 


In other words, not only to live in an em- 
pire of machines but also to live in the 





AS FOSDICK SEES BARNES 


R. HARRY EMERSON Fosdick 

in an article entitled, ‘‘Yes, But 
Religion Is an Art’’, published in the 
January number of Harpers Maga- 
zine, has the following to say about 
the position of Dr. H. E. Barnes, 
whose address before the recent con- 
vention of the M. S. T. A. is printed 
in this issue of the School and Com- 
munity. ‘‘Harry Elmer Barnes, for 
example, with good-natured lustiness, 
has recently been laying out the de- 
votees of the ‘Jesus stereotype’. 
He sees the danger of trying to solve 
modern problems by appeal to a first 
century Palestinian, whose condition- 
ing environment and ways of thought 
were utterly incommensurate with 
present needs. He wants the con- 
science does not adore. Barnes is 
out that ancient stencil through which 
so often Christians merely paint over 
a present moral issue with the name of 
Christ. In all this Barnes is saying 
something Christians ought to heed. 
There 1s a deal of dodging in the 
churches, where a text from Jesus or 
a vague appeal to His personality is 
made to do duty for the serious fae- 
ing of contemporaneous questions. 
But the man of religion never would 
agree that the solution of that prob. 
lem is to withdraw our devotion from 
Jesus. 

‘“‘The underlying difficulty with 
Barnes and his like is simply that 
they are scientifically minded, and that 
no science ever treats its creative per- 
sonalities as religion treats Jesus, 
Buddha, and other founders of re- 


ligions. Science abstracts from Cop- 
ernicus the ideas of Copernicus, keeps 
such as remain valid, throws the resi- 
due away, and leaves the matter 
there. Copernicus, the individual, 
science of today free to operate with- 
really telling us to treat Christ like 
that, to take the few permanently 
valid and basic ideas of his thinking, 
forget the rest, let his personality sink 
into ancient history, and move on. 
All of which shows that, while Barnes 
and his like may understand science, 
they do not understand art or reli- 
gion.’’ 
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TEACHING THRIFT; A PATRIOTIC DUTY 


By Mrs. W. L. Mabrey, Correspondent for Missouri Branch N. C. P. T. 


T A RECENT annual convention of 

the National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

**Resolved, That in the interest of the 
future citizens of America we appeal to 
parents and teachers all over the land to 
do everything within their power to dis- 
courage and check extravagance in all 
forms, and by precept and example to aid 
the home and the school in the teaching of 
thrift. We also urge upon school officers 
and teachers the necessity for teaching 
thrift as a patriotic duty.’’ 


Thrift Means Wise Spending. 

To some the word thrift may have an 
unpleasant sound. It may convey the 
thought of miserliness—of doing without 
the comforts of life, just in order to ac- 
cumulate money. 

But after all, is that what thrift means? 
Doesn’t it mean wise spending for the 
things that bring happiness and comfort, 
rather than the sacrifice of such comfort? 

Doesn’t it mean simply living within 
our own means—owning the kind of home 
we can afford—paying the rent we can af- 
ford—depending upon our incomes? 

Doesn’t it mean buying only that whici 
we have the money to pay for, and putting 
away a certain sum each month for future 
happiness and comfort, rather than merely 
hoarding up money ? 

Thrift means care and wisdom in the 
management of one’s resources. 


Education Begins at Home. 


In a word, thrift is use without waste. 
A child’s education in thrift must begin 
in the home, almost at its birth. A thrift- 
less, extravagant mother and father may 
establish ideas and habits in the child that 
the school room and the hard discipline of 
life can never remove. 

A well ordered home where thrift is 
constantly practiced by parents is the 
strongest force in the development of thrift 
habits in the child. 

The mind of a child veers between the 
love of acquiring and the love of spending 


It delights to hoard, to shake its bank and 
feel its increasing weight, and it also de. 
lights to spend recklessly until it is bank- 
rupt. 

It was doubtless these traits that made 
a distinguished Frenchman describe the 
American child as ‘‘a mercenary little 
wretch. ”’ 

Probably there is something of heredity 
in these things for the wish to amass 
rapidly and spend extravagantly is a na- 
tional trait and the child only reflects the 
attitude of the parents. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
letting children earn their own money. 
They appreciate it much more if they have 
to work hard to get it. But if you do give 
a child a small weekly or a monthly al- 
lowance, then teach him to save a part of 
this for worth while things. Help the child 
by letting him help himself. Teach him 
to put away his own toys and put on his 
own clothes. Teach the child to finish 
what he undertakes. Half-finished work 
develops carelessness and_ thriftlessness 
and will prove the weak link in the whole 
chain. 

Damaging toys, books, and furniture 
cultivate thoughtless habits. Give the child 
fewer toys and such toys as will develop 
constructive habits instead of destructive 
habits. Kindergarten blocks are a good 
example of constructive toys. As the child 
grows older, give the boy a tool chest and 
the girl a thimble, needle, scissors, cloth, 
and a doll. 

Too many toys, too much candy,_ too 
many movies cultivate extravagant habits. 
Teach the child the difference between 
thrift and stinginess and that a certain 
amount of his money belongs to God. 

A home garden, all his own, is a good 
way to teach the child thrift. It affords 
an opportunity for cultivating habits of 
producing, earning, and saving. As he ac- 
cumulates his pennies, teach him to budget 
his money—so that he may know what 
he has, what he earns, and what he saves. 

Teach him to read electric and gas 
meters. When he sees how fast the in- 
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dicator goes around, he will be more care- 
ful about turning off his own light when 
he leaves the room, and turning down the 
gas burner when heat is not required. 

Too many young people wish to earn 
large salaries at the beginning of their 
careers. Others think only of the income 
and not of the expense attached to the 
position. For example, many girls and 
boys are lured to the city where salaries 
are high but where fully eighty percent 
of the income is required to pay living ex- 
penses. One of the main things to keep 
in mind is the fact that it matters not so 
much what one receives as what one saves. 

Money saving is only one of the ‘‘ Thrift 
family.’’ There are many others equally 
important, and a broad conception of 
‘Thrift’? in the edueation of the child 
should point out how to earn, how to save, 
how to invest, and how to spend money. 
how wasted time may be used for profit 
and pleasure, how misused energy may be 
directed along community lines, how the 
laws of health and moral cleanliness mean 
strong bodies and healthy minds; how the 
national resources of our country, trees, 
fuel, and water may be conserved; and how 
waste material may be converted into funds 
for constructive use. 

Thrift in Use of Time. 

The wise use of time is of great im- 
portance. This does not demand a life of 
ceaseless toil, for with all the required 
duties of life there is still a margin of 
leisure. What shall we do with it? 

We require some time for social duties. 
We owe duties to others, to the church, to 
publie institutions and associations. 

We owe to ourselves a reasonable amount 
of recreation, but to idle away, to spend in 
frivolous pursuits. time that should be 
given to duty, to self-improvement, to the 
service of others. that is wasted time. 

A thrifty person is an industrious per- 
son. A person cannot be thrifty without 
making a wise use of his time. We pass 
this way but once, and our allotted time 
is all too short. If we squander a dollar we 
can make another, but if we squander 
time, it is lost forever. 

Thrift in Use of Energy. 

Thrift in the home means not only a sav- 
ing of time and money but also a saving 
of strength and energy. How many 


mothers wear themselves out by using their 
heels instead of their heads, in other words, 
having no system to their house work, thus 
taking many steps where few would do. 

There are endless ways in which a 
thrifty mother can economize in the home; 
and it is our duty, as mothers, to set our 
children the best example of practicing 
thrift, that is possible. We should make all 
we can, give all we can, and save all we 
can. 


Thrift Should Be Part of Curriculum 

Although thrift should be the duty of 
every citizen, it is not being emphasized 
in our schools as much as some of the less 
important studies. Since it is the very 
foundation of democracy, it should be in- 
eluded in the school curriculum. 

As thrift establishes one’s faith in the 
future, gives greater freedom, and creates 
love for one’s country, it may readily he 
seen that the teaching of thrift will result 
in better citizenship. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has endorsed the establishment 
of thrift instruction as a regular part of 
the public school curriculum. The Na- 
tional Education Association also recom- 
mends that ‘‘ Thrift Edueation’’ be made a 
part of the regular instruction in all public 
schools and that the study of practical fi- 
nance, banking and life insurance should 
be given as a regular course in high schools. 
Thrift instruction should be classified and 
graded just as any other phase of educa- 
tion. 

The most effective way of building up 
the habit of thrift in a school is the school 
bank. It not only establishes the habit of 
saving but it educates the child in thorough 
business methods. Many schools in the 
cities have these banks and usually the 
local bankers are glad to furnish printed 
material for organizing school savings 
banks and give time and furnish supplies 
to assist in education in thrift and bank- 
ing. 

In conclusion, the oft quoted Financial 
Creed is offered: 


the United States of 


BELIEVE in 
America. 
My opportunity and hope depend wpon 


her future. 
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I belueve that her stability and progress 
rest upon the industry and thrift of her 
people. 

Therefore, I will work hard and live 
simply ; 

I will spend less than I earn; 

I will use my earnings with care; 

I will save consisiently, invest thought- 
fully to increase the financial strength of 
my country and myself. 


The Northwest Schoolmas- 
ters Enjoy Banquet with 
Dr. Fair. 


Ox HUNDRED thirty-five educators, con- 
sisting of college presidents, college 
_ teachers, city and county superintendents, 
principals, classroom teachers and board mem- 
bers banqueted in St. Joseph on the evening of 
December 13. The Knights of the Hickory 
Stick, as the organization is called, has held 
most of its meetings either in St. Joseph or at 
Maryville; one meeting, however, was held at 
Trenton last fall. 

The Robidoux Junior High School Orchestra 
furnished music during the progress of the 
meal. The remainder of the program consisted 











—St. Louis 


of several numbers of the “Hallelujah Four”, 
a negro adult male quartet directed by Pro- 
fessor Jacob Jones, Principal of the Bartlett 
(negro) High School of St. Joseph; and the 
lecture of the evening delivered by Dr. Eugene 
Fair, President of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College. 

Dr. Fair commented on the splendid cooper- 
ation displayed in recent years on the part of 
the administrators of the several State Teach- 
ers Colleges and the University, and made a 
stirring appeal for a systematized and a more 
nearly united, and therefore more efficient 
method on the part of all of Missouri’s higher 
educational institutions, in the training of 
teachers for colleges as well as for elementary 
and secondary schools, with the improvement 
of general instruction as the ultimate goal. 

The group to which Dr. Fair lectured was a 
well-distributed representation of the twenty- 
one counties in the Maryville District. Living- 
ston County was represented at the meeting 
by H. V. Mason, George W. Somerville, Sam C. 
Richeson and G. E. Dille, president of the or- 
ganization. Frank Mann, a former Livingston 
County boy, and Ed Adams, two city super- 
intendents from southern Iowa, were present 
with their school board members. 

The time and place of the next meeting will 
be decided by the Executive Committee, Dr. 
Homer T. Phillips, Professor of Education, 
Northwest State Teachers College, Maryville; 
Supt. L. A. Zeliff of Stanberry; and Supt. Bue! 
Cramer of Smithville. 

—From Chillicothe Topics. 











has recently added to the Tryon and Lingley record of success by 
adopting for use in its elementary and junior high-schools 


TRYON AND LINGLEY 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
. AND NATION 


Social, political, economic, and cultural history are combined in one 
continuous story of compelling interest. 


The unit plan of organization is used with forewords, reading libraries, 


projects and activities, and standards of attainment. There are ap- 
propriate maps, and many excellent pictures that help the pupil to visual- 
ize the historical periods. 




















GINN AND COMPANY 230! Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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(Continued from front Cover page.) 


X. For every child an education which, 
through the discovery and development of 
his individual abilities, prepares him for 
life; and through training and vocational 
guidance prepares him for a living which 
will yield him the maximum of satisfac- 
tion. 

XI. For every child such teaching and 
training as will prepare him for success- 
ful parenthood, homemaking, and the 
rights of citizenship; and, for parents, sup- 
plementary training to fit them to deal 
wisely with the problems of parenthood. 

XII. For every child education for saf- 
ety and protection against accidents to 
which modern conditions subject him— 
those to which he is directly exposed and 
those which, through loss or maiming of 
his parents, affect him indirectly. 

XIII. For every child who is blind, 
deaf, crippled, or otherwise physically 
handicapped, and for the child who is 
mentally handicapped, such measures as 
will early discover and diagnose his handi- 
cap, provide care and treatment, and so 
train him that he may become an asset to 
society rather than a liability. Expenses 
of these services should be borne publicly 
where they cannot be privately met. 

XIV. For every child who is in conflict 
with society the right to be dealt with in- 
telligently as society's charge, not society's 
outcast; with the home, the school, the 
church, the court and the institution when 
needed, shaped to return him whenever 
possible to the normal stream of life. 

XV. For every child the right to grow 
up in a family with an adequate standard 
of living and the security of a stable income 
as the surest safeguard against social handi- 
caps. 

XVI. For 


every child protection 
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against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental, that limits education, 
that deprives children of the right of com- 
radeship, of play, and of joy. 

XVII. For every rural child as satis- 
factory schooling and health services as 
for the city child, and an extension to 
rural families of social, recreational, and 
cultural facilities. 

XVIII. To supplement the home and 
the school in the training of youth, and 
to return to them those interests of which 
modern life tends to cheat children, every 
stimulation and encouragement should be 
given to the extension and development 
of the voluntary youth organizations. 

XIX. To make everywhere available 
these minimum protections of the health 
and welfare of children, there should be 
a district, county or community organiza- 
tion for health, education, and welfare, 
with full-time officials, coordinating with 
a state-wide program which will be re- 
sponsive to a nation-wide service of gen- 
eral information, statistics, and scientific 
research. This should include: 

(a) Trained, full-time public health 
officials, with public health nurses, 
sanitary inspection, and laboratory 
workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for 
the relief, aid, and guidance of 
children in special need due to pov- 
erty, misfortune, or behavior dif- 
ficulties, and for the protection of 
children from abuse, neglect, ex- 
ploitation, or moral hazard. 

For EVERY child these rights, regard- 
less of race, or color, or situation, wherever 
he may live under the protection of the 
American flag. 


NTED 


al Gelde, All ejay cmeny. 


ENTIRE 
WEST. 








L. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RU 
bd ~ ‘a Your photo must be attached to your application for 
Application Photos $1.50. a position. Send your photograph (unmounted) with 
$1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order is received, 25 finest quality reproductions in size 
(24%4x3%4) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 12 copies for $1.00. We return your original 


unharmed. FULTZ STUDIOS, 15Q East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGES 32-33. 


Sara Teasdale 

Thomas Augustine Daly 

Ss. S. Van Dine 

John Masefield 

Sinclair Lewis 

Grazia Deledda, Selma Lagerloff 

Rupert Brooke, Wilfrid Gibson, Siegfried Sassoon 
Eugene O'Neill 

Strange Interlude 

Joseph Conrad 

Hugh Walpole, John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells 
Thomas Hardy 

Booth Tarkington 

All Quiet on the Western Front by Remarque, The 
Case of Sargeant Grischa by Viveig 

Fannie Hurst 

Willa Cather 

Don Byrne 

Thornton Wilder 

Sinclair Lewis 

Journey’s End by R. C. Sherriff 

Eugene O'Neill 

Bertrand Russell 

Helen of Troy 

Zona Gale 

Plays 

Carl Sandburg 

Elmer Gantry 

The American Mercury 

Edna St. Vincent Millay 

Enslaved 

Harpers, Scribners, Atlantic 

John Galsworthy 

Stephen Leacock 

Story of Philosophy by Will Durant 

Ethan Frome by Edith Wharton 

Robert Frost 45. Sir Arthur Conan 
Carl Sandburg Doyle 

William A. White 46. Albert P. Terhune 
H. G. Wells 47. George M. Cohan 
Will Durant 48. Humorist and story 
A play by Elmer Rice writer . 
Showboat by Edna Ferber 49. Humorous stories 
William Lyons Phelps 50. Ethel Barrymore, 
Mother India by Mayo Jane Cowl 
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The Onward Sweep 
of Shorthand 


From January to October, 1930, 881 new 
schools (United States only) adopted Gregg 
Shorthand. These adoptions were 

Public High Schools 487 
Private Commercial Schools 288 
Catholic Schools 106 


Total 881 

The number of new schools adopting 
Gregg Shorthand during the first ten months 
of 1930 is greater than the total number 
of schools teaching other systems of short- 
hand. 

The almost phenomenal increase in the 
number of schools offering instruction in 
shorthand and typewriting is convincing evi- 
dence that instruction in these subjects is 
really functioning in our business and com- 
munity life. 


Details upon request. 
The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 




















Start the 

| New Year 
without a 

| financial worry 


you can have $50 to $300 
to pay bills at once 


The Household Finance Corporation has a unique 
plan to help teachers out of money difficulties. It 
enables you to borrow $50 to $300 in a thoroughly 
business-like and private manner. No inquiries 
are made among friends or relatives. Your School 
Board is not notified. No signatures are required 
except your own. No assignments are taken. 
Because Household occupies the leading 
position in its field, through a greater volume 
and efficient operation it is able to charge the 


low interest rate of 2/,% a month, set by Mis- 





souri law. 

You are invited to visit the nearest Household 
office for more complete information. Or use the 
convenient coupon below, mailing it to the near- 
est address. 


| HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 


3rd Floor, Bonfils 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 

4th Floor, Victor 
Building 


2nd Floor, Wirth- 
man Building 


ST. LOUIS 
3rd Floor, Central 
National Bank Bldg., 
705 Olive Street 


| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for 
school teachers. This does not obligate me to 
borrow or put me to any expense. 
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FIVE COU NTRI ES 4 
inted with our amazing travel values. We 

wee Renee European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet 



































GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 

etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. , 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 
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THE NEW WORLD BOOK RAYMOND YOUMANS PUBLISHING Co. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA Kansas City, Kansas 
Represents an Outstanding Achievement Readings, Plays and Entertainments 
in American Book Making from all publishers. 
Twelve volumes; Over 9,000 pages. Quick Service Free Catalogue 






More than 14.000 illustrations. 
288 pages of maps. 
NEW IN EVERY RESPECT 
An extra “Guide” Volume, a key to World 
Knowledge, is free to purchasers of this 


edition. 
A sales person wanted in every Community. 


ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee St. Kansas City, Mo 























































SUCCESS 

1S YOURS IF YOU ATTEND 
GEM-CITY- BUSINESS 
-QUINCY:ILLINOLS 


nigh GRADE COURSES PREPARING FOR 
CiviL ERVICE, SECRETARIAL WORK, 
ACCOUNTING & TEACHING 



















It’s Surprisingly Simple to Borrow 
$50 to $300 by Mail 














ia For FREE CATALOG Hundreds a BS mae y Ran on nee 

ga’ __- Teachers’ an Plan if they but unders ow 

IS We S D.L.MUSSELMAN. simple, business-like and confidential the plan is. 

' 7 o” QUINCY. HLL Your signature is all that is required to Borrow 

1B Qj) $50 to $300. Take the balance of the school year 

itt | = ij to repay it. Interest is only 242% per month on 

i — i a0} unpaid balance. We do not, under any condition, 

5 4 li wa notify friends, relatives or employers. Write to- 
day for FREE Booklet. Mail coupon NOW. 





STATE FINANCE COMPANY, 
MAKE 20% to 60% COMMISSION | 7) Latlzop Rite. 


Please send me FREE Booklet and complete in- 
formation on your Special Teachers’ Loan Plan, 


















Use spare time selling that Govern- 
ment recommended chicken mite kill- 
er. Recommended by 20 Experiment 
Stations. Every farmer is a prospect. SR Re - . 

Write for County Agency. LS Le eC 


THE C-A COMPANY 
6625 Delmar Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 










All Correspondence Confidential 
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14 tot2onTEX 
and REFEREN 
BO 


OKS 


TEACHERS: New Books also cheaper. For Text or 

FREE desk copy with LIBRARY purposes good used books 
of ten or more. serve as well as new. Save deprecia- 

tion. One million volumes in stock. 

Write for Price List Every text book used. 

on any book desired. B k Co. 

500 pages of printed College Book 

price lists. Dept. 36 


Ohie 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 
$345 

to 

$845 

All expense tours with Ist class and de luxe 
hotels and proved personal service at student 
tour rates. Small groups, membership restricted, 
much luxurious motoring incorporated. Some 
tours via Mediterranean Opportunity to earn 


free tour. Write for booklet ““B 
522 5th Ave., N. Y. 











CARLETON TOURS 








Foremost Student 


Tours, All Expenses 
Over 5000 satisfied members in 
1930. Small parties. First class 
hotels. More Motor travel. 250 
tours, 26 days $235 to 80 days 
$790. Seven-country tour $375. 

Send for Booklet 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154BoYLSTONST., BosToNn,MAss. 


BY MOTOR THROUGH 


EUROPE 
All Expenses $365 


See Canada en 
eo one fa- $ UP TO 
mous Canadian 
Pacific liner, via 1085 
the scenic St. Lawrence Sea-way. 
Enjoy glorious days in Europe. 
For $365 to $1085, Travel 
Guild “House Parties” include 
roundtrip ocean passage, Furop- 
ean transportation by motor, 
hotel accommodations, meals ex- 
cept in London and Paris, city 
sightseeing trips, admissions to 
galleries and museums, services 
of lecturers and couriers—even 
your tips! Week- 
ly sailings, Apri 


pril 
to Septe: r. 











The Travel Guild, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Offers thorough instruction in the usual ac- 
ademic subjects and highly specialized courses 
in the Conservatory of Music, the Depart- 
ments of Speech and Dramatic Art, Physical 
Education, and Art. 

For information and publications address 
PRESIDENT JAMES M. WOOD 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 




















EARN A TOUR 
TO EUROPE 


Foremost Student Tours wants one organizer for 
each college and city. Easiest selling tours. 5000 
satisfied clients in 1930. Lowest in cost. 33 Days 
$295 to 80 Days $790. Most liberal commissions 
in travel or cash. Cash bonuses and Travel 
Scholarships given in addition for hostesses and 
conductors, State qualifications in first letter. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


154 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

















ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


Witt nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 


Dept. U. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 












































THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member: 
ship. 


Second, by the NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the first 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Third, by the character of service rendered and re- 
muneration received by their graduates. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue and Autumn announcements. 





























Patronize Your Own Association 


YOUR STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION THROUGH ITS 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


PROVIDES COMPLETELY FOR THE LIBRARY NEEDS OF 
YOUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Studv 


EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 


EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
Your school needs 


EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 


Your school needs 


EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Your school needs 


EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


Your school needs 


EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 








Your library needs are carefully met by the 


Missour!I STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Your credit is good here too. 
Write for a catalogue order blank to 


E. M. CARTER, SEC’Y. 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 























